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Chronicle 


The League Council.—The first business meeting of 
the Council of the League of Nations was called in 
London on February 11, at St. James’s Palace, with 
‘ ; Mr. Balfour presiding. M. Léon 

First Business . 

Meeting Bourgeois represented France, Baron 
Matsui, Japan, Signor Ferraris, Italy, 
M. Hymans, Belgium, Count Quifjones de Leon, Spain, 
M. da Cunha, Brazil, and M. Amanos, Greece. Sir Eric 
Drummond was present as Secretary General, but there 
was no American representative. An Associated Press 
report gives the following account of the business 

transacted at the first session: 


The Council intrusted to M. Bourgeois the framing of a plan 
for the organization of the permanent court of international jus- 
tice provided for by Article XIV of the League covenant, as 
well as consideration of the proposed list of international jur- 
ists to be invited to form a committee to prepare plans for the 
constitution of the court. 

It charged Count Quifiones de Leon, Spanish Ambassador to 
France, with consideration of the duties of the League relating 
to transit, ports, waterways and railways; Dr. da Cunha, Bra- 
zilian Ambassador to France, with the constitution of an inter- 
national body for dealing with health problems, and Baron Kei- 
shiro Matsui, Japanese Ambassador to France, with the fram- 
ing of the League’s guarantee with reference to the Polish mi- 
nority treaty. 


At subsequent sessions it was decided to devise plans 
for the stabilization of international exchange; to make 
the headquarters of the Council at Paris; and to place 
under the guarantee of the League the stipulations of 
the treaty between the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan, on the one side and Poland on 
the other. On February 13 Switzerland was admitted 
as an original member of the League, with reservations 
to the effect that she need not take part in any military 
action or allow foreign troops to pass through her ter- 
ritory. It was denied, however, that the admission of 
Switzerland with reservations constituted any precedent 
for the admission of the United States with reservations. 
Mr. Root was nominated one of twelve international 
jurists to consider the establishment of an international 
court. The next meeting of the Council was fixed for 
March 15 at Rome. 
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On February 15, it was announced that President 
Wilson had notified the British, French and Italian Gov- 
ernments that neither of the proposed settlements of the 
Adriatic question are satisfactory to him, and that if they 
settle the question without consulting the Government of 
the United States, the latter will find it impossible to 
concern itself with European affairs. 


Home News.—On February 14 it was announced that 
Mr. Lansing had tendered his resignation as Secretary of 
State and that the President had accepted it. Simultane- 
ously with the news of his retirement, 
the text of the letters which led up to 
it was given to the public. 

The President, on February 7, sent a letter to Mr. Lan- 
sing asking if it were true, as he had been told, that the 
Secretary of State had summoned meetings of the Cabi- 
net during his illness, and pointing out that no one but the 
President had the right to do this under our constituional 
law and practice. Mr. Lansing replied on February 8 
that he had called informal meetings of the Cabinet, with 
the approval of certain members of the Cabinet, to discuss 
interdepartmental and other matters which did not admit 
of delay until the President was permitted by his medical 
advisers to pass on them, but that in taking this action he 
had not thought that he was acting unconstitutionally or 
contrary to the President’s wishes, nor had he any inten- 
tion of assuming Presidential prerogatives. He declared 
that he had acted as he believed the President would wish 
him to act, and in furtherance of the President’s policies, 
but at the same time he professed his readiness to resign 
if he had lost the President’s confidence or was thought 
to have failed in loyalty. 

The President answered this letter on February 11, 
saying, “I find nothing in your letter which justifies your 
assumption of Presidential authority in such a matter.” 
He added that no disadvantage could have accrued from 
delay as no action could be taken without his authority. 
After referring to the growing divergence of views 
between Mr. Lansing and himself and to a number of 
matters in. which, he said, the- former had apparently 
tried to forestall the President’s judgment by formulat- 
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ing action and merely asking approval when it was impos- 
sible for the President to form an independent judgment, 
because he had not an opportunity to examine the circum- 


stances with any degree of mdependence, Mr. Wilson 


said: 


l, thereios feel that I must frankly take advantage of your 
kind suggestion that if I should prefer to have another to con- 
duct our foreign affairs you are ready to relieve me of any em- 
barrassment by placing your resignation in my hands, for I 
mast say that it ‘would relieve me of embarrassment, Mr. Sec- 
embarrassment of feeling your reluctance and di- 
judgment, if you would give your present office up 
whose mind 


rétary, the 
vergence of 


ind afford me an opportunity to select someone 


would more willingly go along with mine. 


The publication of the letters gave rise to the discussion 
of a number of details relating to the lack of sympathy 
between the President and his Secretary of State, particu- 
larly to the former’s treatment of the latter in Paris. 
According to Mr. Lansing, it has been only his desire 
not to prejudice Presidential policies that has kept him 
from resigning long ago. 

The President’s letters to Mr. Lansing have been 
received with very adverse comment. No one has, ques- 
tioned Mr. Wilson’s right to dismiss Mr. Lansing, but the 
adequacy of the ground which he chose to assign for this 
action has been widely challenged. Editorial comment 
has been almost wholly on the side of Mr. Lansing in the 
matter of talling the meetings ; and Mr. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, who is retiring from office on 
March 1, declared, while discussing the responsibility for 
the calling of the. meetings, that “we all thought the 
meetings a good thing.” [Ex-President Taft has called 
attention to the fact that there is no mention in the Con- 
stitution of a Cabiret, and that Cabinet meetings are only 
a matter of custom; he does not believe that Mr. Lan- 
sing’s call for such meetings was an assumption of [resi- 
dential authority, and it seems to him the most natural 
thing in the world for the Cabinet to have met under the 
circumstances. Congressional opinion has been withheld 
by Democrats and to some extent by Republicans; but as 
far as it has been expressed, it has been caustic in its 
criticism of the President. 

Considerable surprise has been manifested at the fol 
lowing words with which the President begins his first 
letter: “Is it true, as I have been told, that during my 
illness you have frequently called the heads of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government into conference?” 
The country has been generally under the impression that 
the President was in touch with all important matters, 
but his words “as I have been told,” have been taken to 
imply that he was unaware of so important a fact as the 
meetings of the Cabinet, although this would seem 
impossible, in view of Mr. Palmer’s reported statement 
that he had told the President what took place in the 
meeting which discussed the coal strike situation. There 
has been speculation as to whether the other Cabinet 
members who approyed the meetings will also resign, and 
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also, now that the Cabinet meetings have been stopped, 
as to whether the President’s health is such as to permit 
his resumption of active direction of Government affairs. 

The question of reviving the Peace Treaty was taken 
up in the Senate on February 9. After the Senate, at the 
request of Mr. Lodge, had gone into open executive 
session, the Republican leader asked 
that unanimous consent be given to 
the suspension of Rule 13 for the 
purpose of reconsidering the treaty, but Senator Norris 
objected. Senator Lodge then moved the suspension of the 
rule, and Vice-President Marshall, holding that closure 
still applied, called for an immediate vote. The result 
was 69 to 9 in favor of Mr. Lodge’s motion. A subse- 
quent motion made by Mr. Lodge, that the Senate re- 
consider the vote by which it tabled the treaty on No- 
vember 19, was also carried by a vote of 62 to 10. Mr. 
Lodge then moved that the treaty be recommitted to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, “ together with the reser- 
vations adopted by the Senate and the resolution of 
ratification, with instructions to report the treaty back 
immediately, together with the said reservations and the 
ratifying resolution.” The recommitment motion was 
eventually carried without a dissenting voice. On Feb- 
ruary 10, Senator Lodge reported the treaty out of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and said that he would 
bring it before the Senate on February 16. Efforts 
to effect a basis for compromise on the disputed reserva- 
tions and especially on Article X, before the treaty comes 
up for formal discussion, have had very little success. 

The New Jersey House of Assembly on February 10 
ratified, by a vote of thirty-four to twenty-four, the con- 
current resolution on the Woman Suffrage amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. It had been 
ratified the preceding week in the 
Senate of the same State. The fol- 
lowing day the legislature of Idaho ratified the amend- 
ment by a unanimous vote in the Assembly and by a 
vote of twenty-nine to six in the Senate. On February 
12 both houses of the Legislature of Arizona, in special 
session, unanimously ratified the amendment. In Vir- 
ginia, on February 12, the House of Delegates adopted 
the Leedy resolution, rejecting the amendment, by a vote 
of sixty-two to twenty-two. The Senate had previously 
adopted the resolution by a vote of twenty-four to ten. 
The amendment, which requires the ratification of thirty- 
six States, has already been ratified by thirty-one. 

For some time representatives of the various railroad 
organizations, with a membership of 2,000,000, have been 
pressing Mr. Hines, Director General of. Railroads, for 
an increase in wages, to be granted 
before March 1. The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen demanded an 
answer to their grievances by February 23, and the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Ways Employees and 
Railway Shop Laborers issued a strike order involving 
300,000 men, to go into effect on February 17, unless 
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they were granted an increase of wages averaging forty 
per cent. 

The conferences failed to produce agreement be- 
cause Mr. Hines was convinced of the inadvisability of 
the Government entering into any settlement that would 
be dependent on private control. The employees insisted 
that a settlement should be made before the roads were 
given up by the Government, and the matter was referred 
to the President. A committee of representatives of the 
railroad men waited on Mr. Wilson on February 13, and 
declared that the reduction in the cost of living, promised 
last July, had not taken place, that Congress had passed 
no legislation to cope with high prices, and that there was 
no prospect of a betterment of conditions. Higher wages, 
therefore, they said, were imperative unless definite 
action were taken to remedy existing evils. 

During the conference Mr. Wilson handed the railroad 
representatives a statement in which he pledged himself 
to use his executive authority to obtain justice for the 
men, whether the railroads were under Government or 
private control. To this end he said he would have an 
adjustment tribunal set up, either through the action of 
Congress or by his own appointment, and that in addition 
he would name a committee of experts to consider the 
facts at hand and to make recommendations. The Pres- 
ident’s request that his proposal be brought before the 
Brotherhoods met with approval, and the matter will be 
considered by them on February 23. As Mr. Barker, 
the President of the Brotherhood which had issued orders 
for the strike, to begin on February 17, did not join in 
the favorable response given to the President’s request, 
Mr. Wilson addressed to him a personal letter asking 
that the strike order be withdrawn. Mr. Barker, under 
pressure from the Director General of Railroads and 
the other railroad organizations, finally yielded. 


Great Britain._-Parliament reassembled on February 
10. In .the speech from the throne which opened the 
sessions, the King urged serious consideration of the 
questions agitating the 
country. Better educational facilities, 
settlement of the Irish question, 
adjustment of coal-mining controversies on an enduring 
basis and the regulation of the liquor traffic were asked 
for, as well as the passage of measures stimulating the 
growth of more foodstuffs at home. Announcement was 
made of the introduction at an early date in Parliament of 
bills dealing with insurance against unemployment, regu- 
lation of minimum wages and anti-dumping. 

After a brief allusion to the Peace Conference, the King 
stated that he intended soon to ratify the peace treaty 
with Bulgaria and Austria. The negotiations for peace 
with Turkey, he added, were being pressed ferward with 
all possible speed. In reference to the recent conferences 
in Paris. and London, he expressed the hope that as a 
result of these meetings, a settlement. of the long-disputed 
Adriatic question would soon be reached. In order, 
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however, the speech declared, that the full blessings of 
peace and prosperity should be secured to Europe, it was 
essential that normal conditions of life should be restored 
in Eastern Europe and in Russia, for “ So long as these: 
vast regions withold their full contribution to the stock 
of commodities for general consuinption, the cost of living 
can hardly be reduced or general prosperity be restored 
to the world.” The King stated it as his belief that the 
“country and empire’ were making rapid strides toward 
stability and prosperity. While the price of foodstuffs 
and other commodities was causing anxiety to all the 
peoples of the world, prices “in these islands,” he de- 
clared, were appreciably lower than elsewhere. 

The reference to Ireland in the speech from the throne 
was as follows: ‘ 

The condition of Ireland causes me grave concern, but a bill 
will be immediately laid before you to give effect to a better gov- 
ernment of that country, which was outlined at the end of the 
last session of Parliament. A bill to‘make further provision for 
education in Ireland will also be submitted. Absence of facili- 
ties for education for a considerable part of the child population 
of certain districts makes the question one of urgency, but care 
will be taken to make the measure compatible with the Home 
Rule bill. 

Premier Lloyd’s speech was in the main a long explana- 
tion of the Government’s Russian policy, a topic with 
which he dealt at the greatest length. The Premier 
declared that he agreed with the view that Europe could 
not be restored without putting Russia and all her 
resources “into circulation.” Bolshevism was possibly 
efficient, he admitted, but it was not democracy and 
Russia must be restored under an anti-Bolshevist régime. 
Bolshevism, he stated, cannot be crushed by a “ ring of 
fire,” because it was doubtful whether Finland would 
consent, and the Baltic States, he pointed out, were mak- 
ing peace with Russia, while Rumania was engaged in 
watching the Hungarian front, and the Japanese were 
disinclined toward the idea. Moreover, he added, the 
United States, France, Italy and Great Britain were not 
willing to contribute the necessary funds. He added that 
until they.are assured, in. England that the Bolsheviki have 
dropped the methods of barbarism in favor of civilized 
methods, no.civilized. government jn the world is prepared 
to make peace with them. Furthermore, he said, there is 
no; established government authorized to speak for the 
whole of European Russia. So far they had failed to 
save Russia by force. He believed that it could be saved 
by trade, for commerce has a sobering influence. The 
Premier declared that he did not fear a Bolshevist inva- 
sion of the surrounding countries of the Middle Fast, 
because the Bolsheviki could not organize. sufficiently 
powerful armies for the purpose. He concluded with the 
warning that the dangers were not all in Russia, and that 
they faced England at home: “I speak,” he said, “ with 
knowledge, with apprehension and responsibility.and I 
warn the House that in the face of things that~ may, 
happen, we must,use every. legitimate weapon. We must 
fight anarchy with abundance.” 
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In official and diplomatic circles in Washington the 
speech of the British Premier implying that no official 
recognition was to be given to the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment gave general satisfaction. But the declaration does 
not seem to be much clearer than other allied announce- 
ments of last month, as to how the outside world will be 
able as a practical matter to trade with those territories 
over which Soviet Russia exercises control, without at the 
same time dealing with and in effect recognizing the 
Soviet Government itself. 


Ireland.—Unhappy Ireland is still in a state of turmoil ; 
arrests and deportation continue unabated, apparently 
In answer to an inquiry why the new 

Lord Mayor of Dublin had _ been 

deported and imprisoned, MacPherson 
replied that he was suspected of con- 
templating conduct forbidden by the Defense of the 
Realm Act, a most amazing admission. The Irish are 
jeering at the speech from the Throne and say they will 
have none of the King’s government, and Arthur Hen- 
derson has notified Lloyd George that Labor will not 
support his Home Rule bill. In his Lenten pastoral letter 
Cardinal Logue declares: 

Not within living memory can we find in Ireland such calami- 
tous conditions as exist at present—drastic repression on one 
side and retaliation on the other, a military regime rivaling in 
severity even that of countries under the most pitiless autocratic 
government, vindictive sentences out of all proportion to alleged 
transgressions, arbitrary arrests more frequent than in prerevo- 
lutionary France, deportations such as raised a wild cry of 
reprobation against Germany when it was in military occupation 
of Belgium. 

However, we may suffer for the present, we may console our- 
selves by the conviction that this state of things cannot last. It 
cannot stand in the light of public opinion. Force cannot be a 
substitute for good government. 

On February 6, in an interview granted to the New 
York correspondent of the Westminster Gazette, Presi- 
dent de Valera dealt with the allegation that the inde- 
pendence of Ireland was a menace to the safety of Eng- 
land. He pointed out that even self interest required the 
free Republic of Ireland jealously to regard any measure 
threatening the security of her neighbor, England. He 
discussed how, through an article of the Cuban treaty, 
which he quoted in full, and through the Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States had safeguarded its 
own security among its free neighbors. If England had 
been primarily concerned with England’s safety, England 
instead of creating a league of empires would have 
created a real league of nations, of which Ireland would 
have been a member, and in which each would have guar- 
anteed the safety of all; or, if that had proved impossible, 
England would have offered to negotiate with the inde- 
pendent and co-equal State of the Republic of Ireland, 
an arrangement based on the precedent of American 
statesmanship as outlined in the Monroe Doctrine. Eng- 
land has done none of these things, but she has proceeded 
from coercion to coercion, creating hatred in the hearts 
of the Irish Republicans, and enemies for herself every- 
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where. President de Valera’s statement shows, first, that 
not hatred of England but untrammeled independence for 
Ireland is the ruling motive of Irish Republicans, and, 
second, that a free Ireland would be England’s and per- 
haps the world’s greatest security. It gives a glimpse of 
a vista of peace that will be grateful to the eyes of men 
weary of war. This is very sane doctrine, and Mr, de 
Valera’s insistence on the absolute independence of Ire- 
land is once more justified by the complete returns from 
the late Irish municipal elections. The aggregate results 
are as follows: Sinn Fein, 550, Labor, 394, Nationalist, 
242, Reformist, 108, Unionist, 362, Independents, 161. 
One of the most interesting results of the elections is that 
Derry City for the first time in its history has a Catholic 
Lord Mayor. Up to this, though the city was fifty-six 
per cent Catholic, the Lord Mayor and the Corporation 
has been Protestant. 


Russia.—The first fortnight of February was marked 
by fresh Bolshevist victories in the South and East. A 
dispatch from Moscow dated February 8 announced that 
Bolshevist troops had fought. their 
way into Odessa, which they had long 
been menacing. Street fighting took 
place on February 7, the anti-Bolshevist forces were 
driven from the city on the following day and ten 
thousand refugees retired to ships in the harbor. On 
February 11 the British War Office announced that the 
Bolsheviki had crossed the Sea of Azov and had gained 
a foothold on the southern coast between the Don and 
Yeya rivers. The remnants of General Denikin’s army 
retreated into the Crimea pursued by the Bolsheviki, who 
are also reported to have pushed toward the Dniester 
on a 120-mile front and to have advanced into the Steppes 
region with the object of occupying Sebastopol and 
Theodosia, the Black Sea ports, and of seizing the 
Petrovsk Railroad. According to a dispatch from Gen- 
eral Graves, dated January 31, the revolutionists of 
Eastern Siberia took and held the Port of Vladivostok. 

The Russian Bolsheviki continue to foster revolts in 
neighboring lands. Official dispatches received in Wash- 
ington February 9 announced that a clash recently took 
place in northern Korea between 
2,000 natives, armed mainly by the 
Bolsheviki, and a Japanese army post 
of 700 men, of whom 300 were killed. The Korean force 
was raised in Chinese territory, invaded northern Korea, 
was joined by many of the population, and forced the 
Japanese to evacuate the region. In Turkestan, too, it is 
reported, the Bolsheviki have been recruiting natives and 
war prisoners into new units and have been establishing 
military bases preparatory to a campaign against India. 
There is official confirmation of the death of Admiral 
Kolchak. He was-executed along with one of his Minis- 
ters by the’ revolutionary committee at Irkutsk on the 
morning of February 7, after being sentenced by a court- 
martial. 
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Catholic Dramatic Material 


DANIEL A. Lorp, S.J. 


RGING amateur dramatics on Catholics is 
[ | another variant on bringing coals to Newcastle or 
autos to Detroit. Catholics are by instinct, 
inherited tradition, and education actors to the manner 
born. When the Catholic actors gild was organized 
first in London and later in New York we sat back in 
astonishment at the long list of famous actors and act- 
resses answering the call. The old epigram used to say 
of New York that it was owned by the Jews and gov- 
erned by the Irish Catholics. Something very similar 
could be said of the professional stage today. 

I doubt if there is anything more indigenous to an 
American Catholic parish than its dramatic club. Shortly 
after the laying of the parish cornerstone it holds its first 
meeting and plunges into a rehearsal of “ The Private 
Secretary.”” From that moment it is a regular feature of 
parish life. The ‘ Colleen Bawn,” Broadhurst’s mistaken- 
identity farces, and minstrels of every conceivable variety 
of nationality follow in rapid succession. The parish 
without a periodic spasm of amateur theatricals would 
cause the local Bishop a little worry. All is not as it 
should be there. 

The same is in an even greater measure true of Ameri- 
can Catholic colleges and academies. However much in 
the past they may have disagreed in curriculum, they met 
on the common ground of an annual play, carefully 
rehearsed, expectantly awaited, enthusiastically received, 
and energetically acted. So much is‘this true that every 
year a fairly competent group of amateur actors and 
actresses leave our Catholic schools with a considerable 
experience on the proper side of the footlights and a real 
zest for amateur dramatics. They are the Catholic con- 
tribution to the ideal that the most appreciative play-goers 
are those who have themselves gone through the temper- 
ing experience of producing and acting a play. 

If in addition to these two groups of Catholic actors 
and actresses, one were to count off the Catholic artists 
and musicians in every town of any size, one would real- 
ize how conspicuous a place we should be occupying in 
the world of amateur dramatics, 

Unfortunately, the old Catholic principle of unity on 
essentials and division on everything else enters in at 
once. The young Catholic graduate leaves his or her 
alma mater with a developed dramatic sense and a desire 
whetted for further efforts. Where now to turn? Where 
to find the stage capable of offering. him. opportunities to 
develop still further his cultivated abilities? Naturally 
he turns first to his parish. Possibly he will find plenty 
of opportunity there. I know personally of parishes 
which present plays of genuine artistic merit in a way to 


inspire deep respect. But more than likely he will 
find.... 

Well, in this as in almost all other things, the Catholic 
Church is an institution made up of extremes. There is 
nothing so Divine, nothing more human than she. Take 
painting as an outstanding instance. On the one hand are 
Raphael and Botticelli and Angelo and Rubens and Velas- 
quez and all the greatest of their craft laying at her feet 
the supreme tributes of their brush; on the other are the 
atrocious chromos and esthetically horrible “holy pic- 
tures” that are a commentary at once on Catholic devo- 
tion and its frequent Slindness to beauty. Take litera- 
ture. Dante’s sublime poem thrills with the inspiration 
of the Church; Thompson glows to white heat with her 
beauty ; Newman in her honor enriches English with its 
most marvelous prose. Yet year by year, in ever decreas- 
ing volume, be it noted gratefully, wells forth a mass of 
mediocrity in verse and prose that almost inundates the 
richness and glory of Catholic literature. 

This is no shame to Catholicism. It is her glory. She 
is not the Church merely of the intellectual, the esthetic ; 
not the Church of a class or caste. Enveloping, as she 
does, all degrees of genius and lack of genius, she accepts 
from her children with an equally gracious smile a glori- 
ous Assumption and an atrocious color-process Saint, a 
“ Divine Comedy ” and a prayer done in ragged doggerel. 
They are all hers by right of her unique universality. 

Much the same condition prevails in the world of Cath- 
olic dramatics. The greatest dramatic genius of the world 
has been ours. If we were to take the average level of 
parish dramatics today, we might not find it pleasantly 
high. Minstrel shows, it is true, could be made artistic ; 
the beautiful word minstrel still suggests a wealth of 
romance, fair ladies listening to twanging lutes under a 
summer moon ,and heroes inspired to battle by the trou- 
badour’s stirring song. Yet as things actually are, the 
loud song and ‘crude jest, the boisterous horse-play and 
vociferousness of the average minstrel show is less artistic 
than a jazz band and considerably less interesting than a 
custard comedy. 

The copyright laws have not aided the parish dramatic 
club to any appreciable extent. On the contrary they have 
driven directors back to the technically imperfect and 
emotionally false plays of the days of Boucicault, or to 
the door-slamming farces popular when “ Charley’s 
Aunt ” was the last word in entertainment. 

Toward minstrel shows and plays that are emotionally 
false and technically obsolete, clever and really capable 
amateurs naturally feel no attraction. They do not care 
to lend’ themselves to performances which they recognize 
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to be bad art. For just that reason many of those best 
suited for dramatic work hold out from existing Catholic 
dramatic organizations since these offer no real oppor- 
tunity for stimulating and exploiting the higher gifts that 
are in them. 

The observer is not, in consequence, at all surprised to 
find our best Catholic amateur actors and musicians and 
artists either drifting about with talents going to seed, or 
offering their services, in sheer desperation, to neighbor- 
hood theaters where they find, it is true, the technical 
perfection they have come to look for, but a morality 
which their every instinct knows to be false and wrong. 
The dramatic instinct will out, and if they cannot give it 
proper exercise in Catholic circles we must not be sur- 
prised if they lend themselves to the organizations which 
are only too eager to welcome them. 

What is badly needed is not one but a number of neigh- 
borhood theaters under Catholic auspices, theaters in 
which these errant amateurs, actors, artists, musicians, 
writers, could find opportunity to exercise their gifts un- 
der an influence at once esthetic and ethical. It is a 
crying shame that we who count as our own the best 
artistic heritage of the races, the mimicry of the Irish, the 
jlastic instinct of the Italian, the music of the German, 
the universal artistic genius of the French, should allow 
this heritage to lie barren or to slip into alien hands 
simply because we are slow to grasp the artistic move- 
ments of the hour. It is ridiculous to be satisfied with the 
crudities of the average minstrel show or farce when we 
have at our beck those whose very nature is instinct with 
the cesire for artistic expression. 

| cannot without fear appeal to my readers. Is there 
one among you whose circle of acquaintances is so poor 
es not to include some amateur actor of promise unreal- 
ized, some singer who wastes her voice on a few chosen 
friends, some writer or artist whose gifts need but a 
to break forth from the silence 
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that shrouds them? These are just the persons to whom 
the Catholic neighborhood theater would appeal with a 
stirring attraction, and they are the very ones who would 
lift it to a place of instant prominence. 

Ii they were to be brought together under intelligent 
direction and unified by a single ideal, if they could meet 
in Catholic circles the appreciation their abilities deserve, 
nothing that non-Catholics could produce would equal 
theit combined efforts. They are capable of moving 
artistic mountains; in their hands drama would thrill 
with life, and music pulse with vitality. This is not mere 
enthusiastic rhetoric; it is my sincere and intelligent con- 
viction based on some experience with more than one 
case of Catholic dramatic ability. I never see a crudely 
staged Catholic play or a ragged musical performance 
without crying out against the sad lack of artistic leader- 
ship that prevents us utilizing the natural gifts a lavish 
Providence has flung into our midst. We who could sur- 
pass the best cannot be satisfied with inferior stuff. 

Because non-Catholic organizations have realized the 
significance of the neighborhood theater and its utility in 
reaching and holding the interests of clever amateurs, 
they are gathering into their theaters the best amateur 
talents they can reach. We, with better talents at our 
disposal, with a tradition to sustain us, are too often satis- 
ned with drama that never was good even in the days of 
its popularity and which today is little better than absurd, 
and with music that the five- and ten-cent stores empty on 
a suffering world by the ton-load. 

Possibly the neighborhood theater is merely the name 
tor that greater Catholic need, unity on artistic lines; 
however, it is such an easy and accessible means of attain- 
ing the satisfaction of that need, of welding into some- 
thing like a purposeful ideal the vast wealth of Catholic 
art, that we Catholics are making another sad mistake 
if we let it slip by, now that the movement is nearing its 


rest. We need Catholic neighborhood theaters. 


Extravagance of the Common People 


Justin A. WEsT 


Hk So speaks 


the capitalist, so echoes the press. 


T workman in this country is a king. 
At 

time the workman is told to better his conditions and ex- 

On the other hand. 


the same 


ampies are held up for his emulation. 
he is condemned for gross extravagance. Of course, 
kings can be extravagant, but it is doubtful if anyone 
can picture the average American as a squandering mon- 
arch. 

One statement has been reiterated with such emphasis 
that common people are wondering if they really are to 
blame for the present economic stress. Before inquiring 
into the causes for this alleged extravagance it would be 
well to discover if it does exist. 

It is certain that these accusations do not: originate 





with the common people. They know their circumstances 
altogether too well for that. There remains but one 
source of such promulgation of questionable fact. To 
all appearances the common people are reminded of their 
kingliness whenever their sense of self-assertion needs 
drugging. At other times it is fitting that they should 
be told of their extravagance so that the real source of 
blame may be safely hidden from the public eye. 

In many instances extravagance is a deplorable reality. 
This cannot be denied. To cite the trite examples, how- 
ever, of the shop-girl with a fifteen-dollar-a-week wage 
and a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar fur-coat, and the 
homeless man slaving to defray the expenses of his large 
pleasure car, is to speak of the foolish few. These de- 
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serve the just ridicule they receive. But it must be re- 
membered that such as these have existed both in pros- 
perous times and in days of the greatest need. There is 
no excuse for taking these into consideration, for at best 
it would be drawing a universal conclusion from a very 
small number of isolated instances. 

Consider the bulk of Americans. For the past years 
they have economized as they have never economized 
before. Thrift and economy were the watchwords of the 
nation. A sufficient proof of this is the fact that “ the 
brawn and sinew ” of America were lauded for its splen- 
did work in winning the war. Now the war is over, yet 
the great common people have not lapsed from their war 
status. They cannot afford to do so. Even so, they are 
disparagingly alluded to and given blame for all that is 
bad in prevalent conditions. They have become so accus- 
tomed to privations and restrictions that unconsciously 
they economize as they did during the days of the war. 

To speak of extravagance when sugar is almost impos- 
sible to obtain, when meat, butter, eggs and other staple 
foods are hitting the blue-sky limit, is absurd, unless these 
are considered luxuries. It is little less than preposterous 
to assert that a denial of the necessities of life is the only 
remedy for our economic difficulties. No one could rea- 
sonably say this, and yet the proposition as stated, if 
brought to its ultimate analysis, resolves itself into just 
such a conclusion. 

The family income is not sufficient to cover expenses. 
Because of this the argument is heralded abroad that the 
cause is extravagance of the common people. The aver- 
age wardrobe is a pitiable display of expensive garments, 
not luxuriant apparel. It is certainly not the fault of 
those who would desire the payroll to extend further than 
it does. Tow then can they demand luxuries ; and with- 
out luxuries, how can they be said to be extravagant ? 

Inventiveness and material progress have not only cre- 
ated wants but even established necessities. That which 
ten or twenty years ago was a luxury is today a necessity. 
lo give an example: few farmers today lack an automo- 
bile, yet ten years ago such a convenience was considered 
quite out of the reach of the average man. Today it is 
considered as necessary as most of farm implements. 

But let the average American think himself in circum- 
stances sufficient to warrant the purchase of a Ford, and 
the man of capital will point his accusing digit and cry 
out: “ Behold the prodigal!”’ At the same time he him- 
self will choose from among his many expensive automo- 
biles to attend the finest theaters and receptions while 
liveried servants bring his jewels on a tray and assist him 
into his ermine cloak. 

The spending-of the wealth one might possess does not 
require condemnation; neither should the real extrava- 
gance of the common people be condoned. The great 
mass of Americans who have been and still are the silent 
object of unjust blame. must be defended. They never 
receive anything but the reproach of those “ higher up” 
when conditions are unsettled, and a patronizing air when 
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times are bad, with their “ and after all, it is your own 
fault, don’t you know.” 

- Now let it be supposed that a decided mania of ex- 
travagance did really exist. ‘Those who sinned would not 
be altogether to blame. A higher standard of living is 
constantly demanded and suggestions are offered to the 
average man. The natural result is that thts man will 
quite logically attempt to do those things that are ad- 
vised and which will: improve his condition in life. But 
to attain those things which he seeks demands a certain 
amount of money, and under present circumstances he 
cannot obtain them without appearing or really being 
extravagant. The outcome of the whole argument 
amounts to this. ‘The people are told to attain a higher 
standard of living; they try to do so; they are con- 
demned for extravagance. 

Much can be said on both sides of the question, because 
it is difficult to define extravagance correctly with the 
ever-changing standard of correct living. As far as the 
average man is concerned, he is justly entitled to a decent 
living that insures him life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. It is, however, difficult to understand how ex- 
travagance can creep in under present circumstances, 

There can be no doubt that only through cooperation 
can anything like stability in economic conditions be ob- 
tained. At the same time it is obviously to argue in a 
circle to lay the responsibility for the high cost of living 
at the doors of those whose great desire is to remedy the 
situation. Instead of taking an obtuse view of the matter 
from the angle of the capitalist, a straight, direct survey 
should be made. As it is now, the common people, “ the 
backbone of the nation,” are suffering an injustice, and to 
that injustice is added insult. 


Intelligence and a Head 
Floyd KEELER 


N observing the contemporary situation we are often 

prone to think of it as something absolutely unique 
in history, for we too frequently have our vision con 
centrated on those things which, being near, appear large, 
whereas many things in the past which now seem insig- 
nificant, did, in their time, loom to a size which quite 
dwarfs some of the present-day problems. In particular 
is this attitude true in the 
Protestantism. We have grown so accustomed to accept- 
ing the Protestant view of the “ Reformation” as a new 
starting point that we regard ecclesiastical history since 
that time as something ;entirely different from what pre- 
ceded, and we have been more or less unconsciously, in- 
clined to look upon Luther's revolt as a thing quite by 
itself without previous preparation or precedent. But 
the student of history soon realizes that this assumption 
is utterly false, and despite the apostasy of whole nations 
and the defection of millions at that time, he sees in- 
stances which more than equaled it. Protestantism is so 
recent, we live so in the midst of it that we are inclined 
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to forget the heresies of past ages. How many of us 
realize that time was when the Catholic cause seemed 
lost, a time when the situation seemed to be summed up 
in the words “Athanasius contra mundum.” Today 
Arianism is a forgotten thing, and many other heresies 
which at different times have threatened the very founda- 
tions of the Kingdom of God, are no more. Sects which 
in their hour exceeded the membership of any Protestant 
body, today have disappeared as completely as though 
the earth had swallowed them, while that which they 
sought to destroy still lives and is the most formidable 
antagonist of error to'this present day. 

History is repeating itself, and after four centuries 
of existence Protestantism now shows every sign of being 
compelled to put up a fight for its very life. It has com- 
pletely shifted its bases, and one by one is adopting the 
very principles which its founders repudiated. Theolog- 
ically it has cast the Reformation to the winds. Scarcely 
anyone nowadays knows, much less cares, what Calvin’s 
“ Institutes ”’ contained, the Westminster and Augsburg 
confessions are all but unknown, and the “ Thirty-Nine 
Articles” are a mere literary curiosity, a sort of trouble- 
some ghost which, sometimes arises to haunt Catholic- 
minded Anglicans who would fain forget their existence. 
Private interpretation of the Scriptures is seen to be a 
failure, and to have issued in the undermining of the 
authority of and reverence for God’s written Word. 
And now the last stronghold of individualism is going. 

It has been customary to regard the Papacy as the 
acme of tyrannies, a worldly power, a grasping, intellect- 
destroying growth of malignant character, that must be 
excised before the body can attain real health. But 
listen to the words of one who has been endeavoring to 
lead one of the best-organized Protestant bodies to a 
greater efficiency. Bishop Arthur S. Lloyd has been 
president of the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for the past twenty years. He and 
the Board now retire in the interest of better organization 
to make way for a body which has been described by 
Episcopalians without the slightest invidiousness, as a 
“Pope and his college of Cardinals.” In his farewell 
address to the Board the Bishop says “ The Church has 
finally found out that a headless body cannot have in- 
telligence,” and he proceeds to congratulate them upon 
the creation of “an organization with intelligence and 
with authority to act.” Thus they labor to create anew 
the very thing, which at the behest of that royal tyrant, 
Henry VIII, they solemnly declared to be fraudulent, 
and overthrew! But with a difference. 

The Church is either Divine or it is not. It is either 
a living organism, growing as organisms grow, from life 
contained within herself, or it is a mere society, an organ- 
ization brought into being, changed or dissolved at the 
will of men like any worldly corporation. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church is commonly supposed to accept 
the former view. Certainly a large majority of its 
bishops and clergy, if questioned, would claim that to 
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be the view of their Church. If this be so, how can they 
then claim to have “created” a head for their Church 
which shall have life in itself? For if it have not life 
residing in itself how shall it have “intelligence”? Of 
course any society may adopt rules for its own govern- 
ance, may create offices and fill them, may select a head 
and endow anyone it pleases with the right to act for it 
in that capacity, but only in so far as it affects the things 
of this world is this true. No such organization can 
legitimately lay claim to be the Church which Our Lord 
Jesus Christ founded, nor set forth its officers and organ- 
ization as the ones which He appointed for the govern- 
ance of that Church. 

As I have said, Episcopalians quite generally accept 
the view that the Church is an organism, many of them 
hold to the necessity of some sort of Apostolical suc- 
cession, for the validity of the ministry, and most of 
them refuse to accept Sacraments at the hands of anyone 
who has not, in their view, this regularity of ordination. 
It is quite true that they do not altogether live up to this 
profession in practice, and herein is the difficulty which 
is felt by the most conscientious of them who believe 
in Orders and Sacraments in the fullest Catholic sense 
and who are daily distressed at the laxity they see about 
them. 

It is often hard for a Catholic, even one who has been 
through such an Anglican experience, to see what keeps 
such persons where they are, but the old bugbear of the 
Papacy is probably the most potent cause. In every 
Anglican work from the lowest to the highest there is 
that fear and hatred of the Papacy as an institution. 
Many who are convinced of the truth of Catholic teach- 
ing on every other point hold back from accepting it, and 
stranger still, others who in theory accept it, shy at sub- 
mitting themselves to its authority. Can this condition 
permanently endure? A prominent member of an 
Anglican Religious Order once described this condi- 
tion to me as “ trying to live on a tight-wire.” As he 
said, one may “ walk on one for some time, but he can’t 
make his home there. He is sure to fall off on one side 
or the other.” 

Now the whole Protestant Episcopal Church seems 
about to be committed to such an impossible proposi- 
tion. They have seen that a headless body is a purpose- 
less body, that its movements cannot be effective because 
they must of necessity be without intelligence and they 
are trying to accept a papacy but not the Papacy. It is 
strange that thinking men can satisfy themselves with 
such a makeshift, nor do I believe it will be possible for 
many. There are numbers who will say, “If we must 
have a pope, let us have the Pope.” They will see the 
lack of logic in accepting the principle on which the 
institution is built and then rejecting the institution itself. 

Fear of the unknown, an exaggerated idea of what 
they will be required to accept and other phantasms keep 
them from the final decision, but the day will come when 
this Protestant papacy will become more oppressive than 
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ever Popes in their greatest power were reputed to be, 
and the exchange of the false for the true will be made 
the easier. We may welcome every approximation to 
Catholic truth which Protestants accept. Each succes- 
sive change on their part is a tacit admission that their 
system has failed, that the “old is better” and that the 
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one true Church which Our Lord founded is still the ark 
of salvation and that in it and in communion with its head 
on earth infallibly guided by the Holy Spirit resides 
that heavenly wisdom and intelligence which is needed to 
direct us, and to keep us in safety until we come to the 
fulness of the Vision in the City of God, 


Some Aberrations of Scientists 


Henry E. O’Keerre, C.S.P. 


' N J HEN I was a youth | heard Ingersoll lecture one 
Sunday night at the old Harrigan and Hart The- 
ter on Broadway, New York. I cannot remem- 

ber his subject, but my memory serves me in such wise 

that I can even to this day hear him pouring out in afflu- 
ent verbiage his shattering ridicule on the believer in 
spirits, ghosts or goblins. Afterward I learned that he 
had caught a tiny something of the spirit of Voltaire’s 
cynicism, without Voltaire’s brilliant literary fluency or 
genius. Later it was obvious to me that Huxley, who 
was then in fashion, had largely influenced him. Huxley, 
too, was attempting to bring to destruction all revealed 
truth. He did but scorn the philosopher who would peo- 
ple our planet with invisible spirits and affirmed that he 
would not believe that the circumpolar seas were full of 
sea-serpents unless he had seen them with his own eyes. 

But behoid there has come to our shores an eminent 
British physicist whom but five years ago we revered as 
we once revered Kelvin. He comes with what he calls a 
new revelation. He assures us, although at times his 
terminology is vague, that the unseen is real, and declares 
that the fact that you cannot see a thing does not prove 
that the thing does not exist. But this is what the humor- 
ous person in the comic opera, “ The Mikado,” would 
term “a pretty state of things.” Think, too, it has all 
come within a few years—this confusing twist in the 
world of thought. Huxley is at one pole of scientific 
induction while Lodge is at the other. 

It is a far cry, too, from Gibbon, who referred the gen- 
esis of even religion to an illusion, an idea that thrived 
even in the times of the Roman Empire. Gibbon recog- 
nized, however, as did some of the utilitarian pagan 
philosophers, that it was a useful illusion. But neverthe- 
less the Roman philosopher thought it a false illusion, 
while the Roman magistrate saw it necessary for disci- 
pline, as the esthete believed: it a thing to be admired. 

Now Gibbon:had so popularized the idea that thinkers 
full of accurate information, historical sense and mod- 
erate judgment took it up and made it more vivid. Lecky, 
indeed, clothes this illusion with such potentiality that 
it seems to create all institutional, social and philanthropic 
civilization. Moreover, at times he would indicate that 
even political forms of civilization can be referred to this 
useful illusion of religion. Yet to him it remained an 
illusion, but necessary with its jurisprudence and canon 
law for the discipline of the masses, for the refinement of 


social intercourse, for the devout instinct of the believer, 
the heart of the lover and the rhapsody of the poet. But 
it remained a bezutiful illusion. It had its foundation 
not on verity but falsity, not in objective reality but in 
individual. subjectivism. He views with delight the 
bloom and beauty of the flower, but the tap-root of it all 
is not only invisible, it does not exist. Hence Lecky’s 
wonderment at the overpowering charity of the Catholic 
Sisterhoods, the preternatural influence of the celibacy of 
the clergy, the plausible system of moral jurisdiction and 
other sociological phenomena which are mere common- 
place realities to us. 

But a wider thinker, perhaps, than Lecky was John 
Stuart Mill. He cherishes not merely as a philosopher 
but as an economist the far-reaching social value of this 
illusion named religion. Herbert Spencer opined in the 
same manner, but his rigid methods of ratiocination and 
lack of charm of literary style do not provoke the same 
obvious evidence for the scholar. 

There then appeared in the sky that unique immoralist 
with all his translucent brilliancy, Friederick Nietsche. 
He concentrates his cruel, flaming light upon the logical 
absurdities of these British sophists. He waxes more 
meiciless than ever, and with artless sarcasm depicts the 
foolishness of morality, if it is founded on a sublime 
fancy. He goes still further and asserts that if religion 
and morality are illusions, then they are not useful but 
inimical to humanity. He arrives at the conclusion that 
immorality, disillusion and the destruction of the weak 
and the survival of the fittest are the real necessities for 
strengthening the civilization of mankind. So the World 
War was to him not only a national but a universal neces- 
sity that the race might slough off its weaker elements 
and create that new type of superman for its future secur- 
ity. It was, thought he, not might over right, but might 
had the only right even against the weak. It was a kink 
in the process of thought. He stretched the principles of 
the British philosophers until they snapped. 

The result of the war knocked this opinion into a 
cocked hat, as it did the illogical beliefs of the British 
dialecticians. Men could not, or rather would not, spill 
their blood in verdant valleys, or leave the hearths of 
home for an illusion, however useful it might be in times 
of peace. Men, however valiant; must die for an ideal, 
but it had to be objectively real, not false, else sham and 
pretence would triumph over candor and truth. But by 
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another curious twist the malign influence of bad logic 
did not stay merely in the domain of thought. Karl 
Marx, that exiled Jew living in a London garret, took it 
into the world of action. His genius applied it on the high 
scale of internationalism, to every laborer with his horny 
hands of toil, to every factory girl with her pinched and 
pallid face. His cry, which is even now ringing through- 
out the economic world, was to the masses, suffering 
what he considered to be genuine grievances; his rally- 
ing cry to them was: “ Act, act, for you have nothing to 
lose but your chains, religion is a useless illusion and 
morality is a matter of enlightened expediency.” The 
great Socialist drew the aberrations of the British and 
German thinkers to their consistent and practical conclu- 
sion. The downward course of high thinking and ethical 
doctrine became easy: Facilis descensus averni. 

But now another astounding cataclysm of reasoning 
has come to pass. The war which smashed into a thou- 
sand pieces all these unsound and ingenious forms of 
dialectics, has, because of the multitudinous loneliness of 
Geath, goaded man on to the other extreme of Spiritistic 
belief. With him, now, all seeming unreal illusions are 
not only useful but they are real. Was there ever such an 
abruptly violent change in the whole history of thought? 
1 do not know. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, who only a few years ago explained 
psychical phenomena in terms of the material, has now 
turned his thought upside down, and is explaining mate- 
rial phenomena in the terms of the psychical. But if this 
(listinguished scientist turned a somersault, enterprising 
und baneful journalists with turgid and venal fictionists 
have also stood on their heads and are beholding a partial, 
fragmentary, distorted vision of the ever-ancient and 
ever-new doctrine of the Communion of Saints. With 
that kind of knowledge which Paul of Tarsus believed 
puffeth a man up, they are telling us that the supernatural 
is a reality. This is a truth which is so a parcel of the 
integral system of Catholicism that it has been taken as a 
matter of course for centuries, 

The reality of the supernatural is as vital to the little 
childrer’ in our household of the Faith as is the existence 
of stewed prunes. 

Moreover, the definite hope for personal immortality is 
as cld as Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Socrates, Plato and 
other noble pagans, and older by many a long century. 

These marvelous discoveries of modern Spiritists were 
formulated in those splendid productions of the early 
Fathers of the Church, ages and ages ago. The search- 
ing judgments of Thomas Aquinas, with the discrimina- 
tions and practical principles of ascetic theology, for the 
divination of angelic from diabolic spirits, are as old as 
the hills. The regulation of private from public revela- 
tion was as rigidly measured by a fixed standard of the 
Church, far away in the past, as it would be now, at the 
séance of a fashionable Spiritistic medium. It is the 
horrible lack of this norm of moral authority that will 
bring psychical havoc and disaster. In this, Sir Oliver is 
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our colossal enemy. Sincere and susceptible himself, he 
will breed a generation of Spiritistic vipers who will poi- 
son and eat down to the root and stock of all moral effort. 
It was that great Pope Leo I who emphasized the terrible 
warning that the Oriental superstitions, debauched an- 
cient Rome and Greece. Already criminal personal con- 
ceit and absurd individual fancy are creating a psychical 
literature so confusing that if you peruse it earnestly 
you cannot tell whether you are on your head or your 
heels. This is the mighty difference between the sane, 
ascetic literature of the Church concerning heavenly and 
devilish spirits and the pestiferous aberrations of these 
religiously insane mediums. There is no species of men- 
tal disorder which will more profoundly and in a facile 
and plausible fashion produce such debilitating effect on 
morals, and such neurological disturbances for the highly 
organized body. The tragic pathos of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
life is pitiable, but his terribly wicked influence is worthy 
only of rebuke. 


The Stork Matriculates 


Joun W. WILLIAMS 


I is rather interesting to note that, after centuries of 

care-free peregrination, the proverbial stork is at last 
to learn the error of his ways. Hitherto, he has been 
content in the lavish disposal of his favors, whenever 
and wherever his own providential genius might direct 
his course. It seems, however, that, for some time, he 
has been acting upon the false assumption that his gifts 
were appreciated, and that a rosy-cheeked child could 
find a welcome, or, at least, effect an entrance with its 
gurgles and howling demands. ‘Then, too, the old 
feathered interloper may have cherished the notion that 
his charges had a right to live. Be that as it may, the 
news has filtered through that, hereafter, the stork is to 
be taught the etiquette of his profession, is to be told 
when and where to call, and will submit to coaching along 
lines calculated to remove his blundering tendency of 
depositing scandalous indictments. He is to cultivate a 
power of discrimination which will become evident in his 
future scrupulous avoidance of the homes of the very 
poor, as well as those of the fabulously rich. He is to 
take a course in birth-control and eugenics and learn to 
choose the recipients of his future donations. All in all, 
he is to matriculate under the watchful eyes of hundreds 
of politely scientific criminals, and, since the process 
of reclamation must needs be a long one, he is to be 
permitted to carry as many bulky packages as ever. The 
excess baggage will, however, be duly taken care of by 
the aforementioned instructors in the art of discrimi- 
nating birth-control. 

As a result of his efforts to acquire advanced knowledge 
and because of the gratuitous help that will be furnished 
him, we are to have a wonderfully efficient stork with 
a catalogue of babies on hand, a card index of those to 
be delivered, and a filing cabinet to contain the. names 
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of those uncalled for, totally rejected or returned. Some 
may, it is true, suggest that in addition to his prescribed 
studies, this new kind of stork might well make a choice, 
as an elective, of religion, but these deluded ones are 
easily disposed of as being of antedeluvian mold and not 
abreast of the times. 

Religion! Why, what a peculiar fancy for the pro- 
gressive man or woman to own! A superstitious theory 
of the days when men’s minds were wallowing in the 
mire of unenlightenment, when their comprehensions 
were not alive to the possibilities of a man-made world. 
Religion! An ugly word, indeed, and savoring of 
monkish domination. <A clinging reminder of the time 
when the creature recognized the omnipotence of the 
Creator; when the “ groveling worm” worked out his 
salvation ‘in fear and trembling”; when he had not 
learned to steal from the fallen angels all their pride and 
arrogance, all their conceit and vanity, all their self-con- 
scious and class-conscious efficiency ; when the desires of 
God were the norms of men’s morality; when mere 
mortality dared not hurl a defiant, “I will not serve,” 
into the face of God. A mere bagatelle, this idea of 
religion, something to be brushed aside as unnecessary 
and scorned as an irksome incumbrance; a stumbling 
block, an impulse in the wrong direction, a deterrent of 
an otherwise meteoric course to perdition. 

Having firmly and irrevocably established the hypocrisy 
and inefficiency of formal religion by the simple expedient 
of disregarding it, having substituted for the command- 
ments of God the dogma of a pagan science, Eleanor 
Kinsella McDonell, in a recent Pictorial Review, launches 
forth in an eloquent testimonial of regard for the methods 
and practices of Holland’s woman physician, Miss Aletta 
Jacobs, apostle of birth-control and other vile practices 
of degenerate folk. To the impressionable mind of the 
author, this woman of Holland’s decreasing birth-rate 
looms up as a veritable “ voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness.” With all the energy that can be conveyed in 
print, with all the hysterical adjectives of which the 
feminine pen is productive, this ultra-modern writer 
characterizes her heroine as akin to the early martyrs, 
with the unusual, though logical distinction, that the 
saintly Miss Aletta wins an earthly glory and an earthly 
crown. In her extravagant prose portrayal of this femin- 
istic idol, the author leaves no doubt as to the direction 
and quality of her allegiance. In the words of the article 
itself, “It is a fact amazingly and thrillingly true, that a 
woman, single-handed and alone, hedged about by the 
thorns of prejudice that have existed since the Deluge, 
converted a nation into a radical way of thinking on a 
question which, since the year One has been more 
shrouded in mystery than the seven-veiled Isis.” 

Without further quotation, we must, indeed, experience 
all the amazement which the text calls, for, although, 
perhaps, for reasons widely different from those which 
the author so confidently assumes as essential. If amaze- 
ment were the sole qualification for agreement. with the 
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author, then we might hope to equal and even excel this 
self-appointed champion, in our impulsive realization of 
the things that have been accomplished in Holland. We 
may, however, find it difficult to thrill in all the infinite 
variations of the act of thrilling over the fact of a woman 
being called upon to bear all the onerous acclaim that 
salutes the prophet of a false principle. It may be that 
we retain a speck of that time-worn, traditional reverence 
for woman, which causes a physical revulsion at the 
thought of a woman’s capability finding its own route to 
hell. Possibly, we prefer even the seven-veils to nudity 
personified. Indeed, a bothersome sense of innate deli- 
cacy may refuse to allow us to gloat over the fact that 
a woman is possessed of such a diabolical efficiency. At 
any rate, we cannot escape the picture which an un- 
scientific imagination presents for our approval ; a picture 
of a society with its infernal schemes, its silken-clad rot- 
tenness, sending up its vile stench to heaven itself, and 
causing the jaws of hell to gape in expectation. Our 
very pride in the possibilities of mankind and our respect 
for the image of God that a God came upon earth to 
redeem, may cause us to reject this idea of a barn-yard 
humanity. 

Let us be careful, however, in our characterization of 
this enlightened movement for it carries the weight’ of 
hypocrisy behind it. Its sponsors are no selfish shirkers 
of duty but systematic schemers instead. They work not 
for self but for society, and they glory in the statement 
that soon there will be no unwelcome children, no illegit- 
imate children, no physical wreckage to start the journey 
of life. Their purpose is the evolution of an ideal 
humanity, and their method is the absurdly simple one of 
wicked birth-control or perhaps murder. Logical, is it 
not? How can these blots upon society exist when society 
refuses to receive them? 

Not the least of the betiefits to be derived from this 
highly efficient manner of controlling the birth-rate, is 
the removal of the stigma that has hitherto clung to the 
birth of illegitimate children. No excuses need be 
offered, no repentance feigned or felt by those supposedly 
mistaken ones who have “ loved not wisely but too well.” 
Repentance will, in many cases, vanish with the removal 
of its tangible necessity, and a quasi-respectability can be 
made to serve in its stead. Excuses need not be offered 
when the evidence of the crime is scientifically disposed 
of, for the convenience of the erring parties. Truly, the 
Biblical admonition, “Go, and sin no more,” will now 
become obsolete and give place to the modernistic invi- 
tation, “Go, and call again.” 

All credit, then, to the sponsors of this school of 
efficiency, all praise to the modern stork and the organ- 
izers of a nefarious practice that are to lead his course 
aright. Well indeed, may we “ render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s,” for we, at least, desire no 
share in the spoils. Reverting unconsciously to the con- 
science-stricken Lady Macbeth, we can hardly accomplish 
anything like envy. of her state of mind, While admitting 
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the efficacy of a heartfelt repentance, no true Catholic 
can condone the things that make repentance necessary. 
No conscientious believer in an omniscient, omnipotent 
Divinity will care to be under the necessity of bearing 
about with him an ever-present consciousness of wrong- 
doing, a habitual reversion to crime committed, or an 
enforced impulsive repetition of the hysterical, “ Out 
damnéd spot.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 
Bigotry in History 
le the Editor of AMERICA: 

While I realize that protests against the subjection of 
scholarship to bigotry are often lamentably inefficient, I cannot 
resist calling to your attention a sentence from the eighth vol- 
ume of “History of the United States” (Macmillan Company), 
by James Ford Rhodes, which makes the judicious grieve. 
Speaking of the so-called “ Molly Maguires” in Pennsylvania, 
he writes: “The Molly, had a hand in some of the 
outrages and he sympathized with them, for, true to his Irish 
Roman Catholic blood, he hated the capitalist and had a pro- 
found contempt for law and order.” How long will verity be 
treated as a demi-rep, compelled to minister to perverted history? 


Boston. JoserH J. REILLy. 


Burials at the Front 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have lately been reading the Americas missed by me while at 
the front. In the issue of August 31, 1918, page 505, in an 
article entitled “The Passing of a Catholic Soldier-Poet,” the 
author writes: “Though it is not customary to bury enlisted 
men along with officers, an exception was made for Joyce Kil- 
mer.” Now I have buried many enlisted men and officers of 
the First and Thirty-fifth Divisions; I have seen many enlisted 
men and officers in their graves, and I have observed that there 
is absolutely no distinction made for rank; colonels, captains, 
majors, lieutenants, sergeants and privates all take their places 
in the ranks of death “ without difference or distinction.” 

Grand Coteau, La. TERENCE KING, S.J. 

Catholic Lay Teachers’ Salaries 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

Not long ago, there appeared in AMERICA a very timely edito- 
rial on “The Sisters’ Salaries.” At a time when the cost of 
living has more than doubled, and wages and salaries have al- 
most everywhere been greatly increased, our devoted Sisters 
should surely not be forgotten. Their invaluable and unselfish 
work for our children and the Church should not only be ap- 
preciated in words, but ought to be recompensed in a fairer de- 
gree. No sincere and sane Catholic man or woman, we believe, 
will look with aversion upon a plan favoring an adequate in- 
crease of our Sisters’ salaries. 

But what of the Catholic lay teacher? What of the thousands 
of Catholic men and women engaged in teaching in our paro- 
chial and Catholic high schools and colleges? Nobody seems to 
be interested in their case; nothing is being suggested towards 
improving their lot. Yet they, too, are doing invaluable service 
to our youth; they, too, very often from a spirit of sacrifice, 
serve the interests of the Church. But it is a known fact that, 
while our American teachers generally speaking were never paid 
liberally, the salary of our Catholic teachers has always been 
inadequate. It is no exaggeration to say that, at the present 
time, they are the most underpaid toilers in the land. 

Now, aside from the fact that this involves a great injustice 
—and yet we are constantly reminded of the value and necessity 
of social justice, from the pulpit—it is obvious that this condi- 
tion is bound to be fatal in its consequences. 

We hear of the need in this country of a highly educated and 
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devoted Catholic laity; and this need will never be met until the 
Catholic United States has its corps of highly developed Catholic 
lay teachers and professors. But Catholic laymen, no matter , 
what their zeal or sense of Catholic sacrifice or necessity, can- 
not devote themselves in large numbers to teaching higher 
branches and cultivating the higher intellectual life, unless there 
is a reasonable prospect of at least financial independence, not 
to speak of reward. 

The writer is well aware of the fact that most of our Cath- 
olic schools and colleges are not in a position to pay better sala- 
ries; but he is of the opinion that the support of Catholic edu- 
cation, higher as well as elementary, should be taken up by the 
Church at large. The sacrifices of the religious should be recog- 
nized and lightened by the cooperation and support of the 
Catholic body and especially the Hierarchy, to whom God has 
entrusted the care and direction of all Catholic interests. After 
all, it is the voice and example of the Bishops that carry most 
weight with priest and people. If this voice is raised incessantly 
in favor of the Catholic high-school and college, if this exam- 
ple is seen in the generous fostering, especially in a financial 
way, of Catholic higher education, then priest and people will 
rally earnestly and effectively to the support of our struggling 
high-schools and colleges. But if this voice is rarely heard, ex- 
cept for other Catholic needs and interests, then who can blame 
priest and people for thinking that, after all, these other inter- 
ests are of more importance than higher education? That our 
Catholics are generous, that rich and poor alike will give ac- 
cording to their means for the support of any Catholic institu- 
tion whose needs they appreciate, is clearly evidenced by the 
thousands of churches, the thousands of parochial schools, and 
by the hundreds of asylums and hospitals that cover our land— 
perhaps the most wonderful thing among all the wonderful 
things in the United States. But our people have had the ne- 
cessity of church-building, parochial-school-building and Chris- 
tian charity impressed upon them, in season and out of season, 
year after year. If the same incessant voice of the clergy, and 
above all of the Bishops, were raised with no less insistence in 
favor of our struggling high schools and colleges, if their needs 
were brought home regularly to the Catholic people, then there 
is not the slightest doubt that these institutions also, would ex- 
perience the boundless charity of our Catholic laity. Catholics with 
money to bequeath or to give would think as instinctively of the 
Catholic high school and college as recipients of their bounty 
as they do today of the hospital and asylum, and the support 
of the absolutely necessary institutions of higher learning would 
not be left solely, or, at least, in the greatest part, to the de- 
votedness of our religious men and women. 

Only in a well-endowed system of Catholic higher education 
will there be room for the development of a highly-educated lay 
professorial body, and only on the generous, constant and unani- 
mous outspoken support of the Hierarchy can such a well-en- 
dowed system be founded. While the devoted zeal of religious 
will always form the center, if not the backbone, of Catholic 
higher education, the aid and cooperation of the highly-educated 
laity will, as the years go on, be felt as an ever-increasing need. 
But in order to secure this cooperation, the Catholic people must 
gradually work out a system whereby these teachers are guaran- 


teed a reasonable prospect of financial independence. In the 
meantime they should at least receive a living wage. 
New York. S. M. F. 


Government-Printed Sectarian Pamphlets 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Could you let me know when the Bureau of Education of the 
United States was affiliated with the Y. M. C. A. or the Amer- 
ican Bible Society? Bulletin 53 and Bulletin 44 for 1919 have 
convinced me that there must be some connection between these 
three organizations. Bulletin 53 tells the story of the “ Educa- 
tional Work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 1916- 
1918.” Now, I had always been led to believe that the Y. M. C. 
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A. is a private religious organization. Why, then, should its 
efforts be made the subject of a government pamphlet any more 
than the heroic, self-sacrificing and successful work of Catholic 
educators? It seems‘to me that the people of this country have 
a just right to complain when the deeds of the Y. M. C. A. are 
published at the expense of the nation. 

Bulletin 44 is even more interesting. If the readers of AMERICA 
wish to read a glowing description of the work accomplished 
by Protestant missionaries they should by all means. send for 
No. 44, “ Modern Education in China,” by Charles K. Edmunds, 
President of Canton Christian College, Canton, Ohio. As the 
edition may be exhausted before the readers of AMERICA can 
put in their petition and as the bulletin will be a great magnet 
for drawing money for the Protestant mission, I ‘will describe 
this bulletin, which is printed at the expense of the American 
people, Catholics as well as Protestants. The college of which 
the author is president is under the direction of the American 
Presbyterian Mission. (For complete history consult Appendix 
A of the Bulletin.) The whole bulletin might well be called a 
panegyric of Protestant missionary activity in China. Facts 
and figures and photographs are marshaled with the evident 
purpose of showing how well American dollars have been spent. 
Of the Catholic missions and their schools we read: 


Unfortunately, the statistics of Catholic work are not 
available, though there are many French, German and Cath- 
olic missions, and a few American priests, who work under 
one or the other of these missions. Generally speaking, the 
Catholic missions are not so ambitious from a purely educa- 
tional point of view, though they are fairly strong on indus- 
trial work connected with the production of church fixtures 
and furnishings, and some of the best scientific work ever 
done in China, both in former and recent years, has been 
under French Catholic auspices. 

It might be interesting to learn just what means the writer 


took to obtain the statistics of the Catholic missions. That he 
could not have taken any heroic measures is quite evident from 
the fact that we in this country are quite well informed of 
China’s Catholic missions through the missionary papers. The 
other statements in the foregoing passage are so evidently false 
that it would be useless to refute them. If any reader of 
AMERICA desires to learn the needs of the Canton Christian Col- 
lege or of the Peking Union Medical College, under the direction 
of six English-and American Missionary Boards, he should by 
all means read Appendices A and B. But if he wishes to com- 
pare the results obtained by Catholics and Protestants he will 
have to go to fairer accounts of Chinese missionary work. 

What the purpose of the Bureau of Education was in printing 
this bulletin I do not know, but I think that Catholics should 
protest against being taxed to pay for literature which should 
come from private sources. The United States Government is 
not financing the publications of any Bible Association. More- 
over, if my fears are justified, i expect to hear soon that the 
Presbyterian and Methodist missionaries are using this bulletin 
to persuade the people cf China that the United States is behind 
their Gospel preaching. Their brethren in the Philippines did 
the same not many years ago. We should protest against this 
use of government money for sectarian work. 

Granite, Md. JoHN P. GALLAGHER. 

Something Is Lacking 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is my belief that I should have become a Catholic sooner 
than I did had it not been for the strange apathy of the Catholic 
laity towards their neighbors. As it was, an accidental sojourn 
in St. Alexis Hospital, in Cleveland, Ohio, in the winter of 1893 
gave me the first impulse to look into the Catholic side, so to 
speak, of the Christian religion. That it took five years to come 
to a decision was principally due to circumstances, coupled with 
prejudice carefully soaked into my system by the Lutheran 
State Church of Denmark, while that which finally determined 
the question was a tilt had with a Jesuit priest in Tampa, Fla.. 
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in May, 1898, during the stay there of the American troops 
preparatory to embarking for Cuba. For be it known, I had 
started out with the intention of making the Jesuit beat an ig- 
nominious retreat before my superior learning in everything per- 
taining to religion. That the unexpected happened was not my 
fault, but that of my teachers, who forget to tell me that very 
often there are two sides to a question. 

But to the point. A non-Catholic never enters a Catholic 
church, unless in some cases to attend the funeral of a deceased 
acquaintance. A non-Catholic never subscribes to a Catholic 
paper. Why should he? A _ non-Catholic visiting his Catholic 
neighbor is generally quite safe in not having the topic of reli- 
gion brought up during the conversation. So it can readily be 
seen that a parish priest has no opportunity whatever to come in 
touch with non-Catholics, except by accident, and that, so far as 
I can see, non-Catholics are left in undisturbed possession of the 
erroneous and garbled notions which they have about the 
Catholic Church and Catholics, taught them by so-called divines 
and Sunday-school teachers, Sunday in and Sunday out. 

Something is lacking, and the fault lies with the Catholic lay- 
men, and chiefly their various organizations and societies. Were 
they awake to their opportunities and to the great debt which 
they owe their Church, not so many men would look askance at 
the Catholic Church, nor would many fail to investigate the 
claims of the latter, once their minds had received ever so slight 
an impression that there could be a doubt about the fitness of the 
coat of black paint given the Catholic Church. 

I have not been able to ascertain much as to the extent of the 
activities in the cause of the Church of our Catholic societies ir 
the various States, but judging from the lamentations which now 
and then are heard from pulpits or read in periodicals, it would 
seem that there is much room for improvement. It is true that 
a great good has been accomplished by such an organization as 
the Knights of Columbus as a whole, and that this society at 
various times has had some well-known speaker or lecturer tour 
the country. But why should the effort be thus limited? Except 
when a few of the customary card parties, dances and minstrel 
shows are being held during the winter months, the halls of our 
organizations are, as a very general rule, put to no use what- 
ever. And should one have the temerity to suggest that these 
halls ought to be thrown open to the public and the latter 
invited to hear some good, qualified speaker shed light on the 
Catholic Church and Catholics in general, he is promptly 
squelched by a disdainful wave of the hand of some prominent 
leader of the society with the luminous piece of advice: Let well 
cnough alone; nobody cares for that; we have to have some- 
thing to amuse the younger people, something to make them 
have a good time. 

In other words, the Church will have to depend upon card 
parties and dances in order to secure a fair deal; also by the 
same means converts galore. Can any one deny that this selfish- 
ness and indifference on the part of Catholics are the causes of 
the slow headway made by the Church? And how many are 
actually kept out of the Church because of this sorry attitude, 
who otherwise might have been in the Fold, where they belong, 
long ago? But not least of all: How about the legislation here 
and there enacted detrimental to the rights of Catholic parents 
and Catholic interests? 

It is time that some of the shining lights dominating our 
societies be relieved of the care and burdens so heavily weighing 
upon their shoulders. Fossilized ideas and a profound fear of 
stepping on the toes of anybody are not going to win the day. 
Catholics should be more at home on matters concerning their 
Faith and the history of their Church to enable them to give an 
intelligent and correct answer to a question which a non- 
Catholic perchance may ask. Not so long ago I witnessed the 
floundering of a young Catholic, who could not tell whether or 
not he adored a statue of Our Lady. Catholics must wake up. 

Columbus, O. Joun MEYER. 
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May Congress Now Ban the Mass? 


HE answer to this question must be that under the 
Eighteenth Amendment the legal power of Congress 
to ban the Mass cannot be questioned. 

For several years this Review did all in its power 
to oppose the movement which has ended in the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. This opposition was 
neither captious, nor dictated by party politics, but by 
a sense of duty. It was not deterred by repeated insult 
and scurrilous personal abuse, coming in some instances, 
from men and women whose Catholic Faith, if nothing 
else, should have taught them that Catholic priests, even 
when acting as editors, should be treated with at least 
the elements of courtesy. For it was believed that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was hostile to the spirit, if not 
to the actual letter, of the Constitution; that it was an 
invasion, for which there was absolutely no warrant, 
upon the reserved rights of the States; that it was a most 
dangerous manifestation of the modern pagan spirit 
which finds in the civil power the source and sanction 
of all rights and duties; and, finally, that in time it would 
afford a ready means by which the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass might be forbidden by law. 

The Eighteenth Amendment came. It is now part of 
the Constitution of the United States. Whatever en- 
actments may be adopted by Congress to give it force 
will be obeyed by all Catholics, for the avoidance of 
greater evils, if for no other reason. Nevertheless this 
Review does not retract the opinions frequently ex- 
pressed before January 20, 1920. They were put forth 
in the conviction that they were true, and that convic- 
tion has only deepened. In particular, the conviction 


that under the Eighteenth Amendment Congress might 
legally suppress the Mass, has been strengthened by the 
frank admission made by Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, chief 
legal counsel for the Anti-Saloon League. 
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It means that the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass can be carried on only by suffrage of the Ant- 
Saloon League, and that it can be prohibited at any time the 
League deems such action necessary to carry through its fanatical 
campaign. 

So spoke Mr. William B. Guthrie, Ruggles Professor 
of Constitutional Law at Columbia University, in his 


Do you know what that means? 


argument before the Legislature of New Jersey. His 
words are not a lawyer’s argument, ad captandum merely. 
They express sober truth. Every American Catholic 
should now understand that because of the Eighteenth 
Amendment Congress has the power by law to ban the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This even Mr. Wheeler 
admits. 

As a defense, the first Amendment is useless. In for- 
bidding the use of wine in the Holy Sacrifice, Congress 
would not, in a legal sense, be guilty of any infringement 
upon religious liberty. Its deed would simply be an act 
deemed necessary for the proper enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The law knows no heresy, it 
has been well said, and no dogma. In the eyes of the 
law, the Catholic Church is no better, and no worse, than 
any other reputed religion. It it not accorded immunity 
for acts in violation of law. When wine is forbidden, 
even for religious purposes, the Mass is not, before the 
law, the highest act of worship of which man is capable, 
but a crime. That an act is performed with a religious 
motive, or that it is imperatively required by religious 
duty, is not a defense in law. No man may plead his 
religion in excuse of an act forbidden by law. This 
position rests upon definite decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and of courts inferior to that 
tribunal. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the States are not 
bound by the First Amendment. As far as that Amend- 
ment is concerned, New York, or any other State, may 
tomorrow make Mormonism its official religion, and 
exclude from office and the suffrage all who refuse con- 
formitv. Not only may the State act on positive lines, 
but it may, without hindrance from the First Amend- 
ment, ban any religion, or any rite in any religion, deemed 
incompatible with good order or the public welfare. The 
Eighteenth Amendment confers no new power in this 
respect, but it assuredly points out to many a bigot an 
excellent method of destroying, as he fondly imagines, 
the central act by which Catholics worship Almighty God. 

Of course, it may be said, once for all, that every priest 
will disobey cheerfully and with a tranquil conscience, 
any law, State or Federal, which clearly infringes upon his 
rights and duties as a minister of Christ. It need hardly 
be added that he will not seek to avoid the consequences 
of his act. But Catholics realize that it is not well for the 
world that even one Holy Sacrifice be made impossible. 
Even Catholic Prohibitionists, whatever their misguided 
zeal in the cause of fanaticism, may well hesitate before 
they strike down the hands of the priest as he raises to 
God the Blood of Christ, pleading pardon for a stricken 
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watch all legislation, particularly all State legislation pro- 
posed under the concurrent-jurisdiction clause, and to 
insist that it contain a positive guarantee of the lawful- 
ness of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. At best, the 
Eighteenth Amendment will prevent many a Holy Sacri- 
fice. At its easily feasible worst, it makes the Holy 
Sacrifice a crime. To this point have we been brought by 
fanaticism. 


The Land of Crowned Hope 


LITTLE isle in the Northern seas looks up to grey 
skies, yet in the heart of her people hope springs 
eternal. Her ancient emblem was the sunburst, but her 
centuries have dawned and closed in storm. When will 
the watching end, with her faithful, harried people at 
rest, in their own land, under sunny skies, and through 
nights without alarm? The world is beginning to listen 
to her story. Even her oppressor knows that in Ireland 
there has been no “ government.” A domination born of 
invasion, and sustained solely by force, is not govern- 
ment, but tyranny. 

Now that some approach to this admission has been 
made by Great Britain, although grudgingly and under 
phrases as fair as they are dangerously subtle, the basis 
upon which the new relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain may rest, must be considered. Nations, as men, 
are wont to forget that nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right. The easier, and always fatal, policy is to 
supplant justice and right by compromise and expediency. 
For seven years we Americans fought Ireland’s ancient 
oppressor, to make impossible a like oppression of our- 
selves. Lexington, Bunker Hill, Valley Forge and York- 
town mean nothing, if they do not mean that. Our cause 
was just. No less just is the cause of Ireland, and 
Ireland has carried on the struggle not for seven years 
but for seven centuries. Had we taken counsel with 
compromise and expediency in our dark hour when all 
seemed lost, today we should not be a free people but a 
subject colony. Modern Ireland has no heart for com- 
promise. She cannot be blamed for refusing a course 
which we ourselves rejected as the direct road to com- 
plete subjection. 

In the end truth must prevail. “ Those who deny free- 
dom to others, deserve it not for themselves, and under 
the rule of a just God, cannot long retain it.” So spoke 
our first American, Abraham Lincoln. Can England 
read the words that burn upon the wall? Men are learn- 
ing that the demands of peoples to govern themselves in 
righteousness must take precedence of the commercial 
interests, however vast, of any nation. One by one, as 
men reach out for freedom, the strands that bind a 
mighty Empire into a semblance of external unity, are 
broken. “ Compromise, expediency,” counsel the con- 
.inued enslavement of Ireland. Justice and right demand 
that her claim to freedom be recognized by an Empire 
which for three centuries has fought for liberty at home, 
and for the subjection of weaker peoples abroad’ Ameri- 
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cans of English blood must look to England with vearn- 
ing and with regret, as to a great nation which has 
forgotten the Magna Charta. “ Those who deny freedom 
to others, deserve it not for themselves, and under the 
rule of a just God, cannot long retain it.” England’s 
truest friends pray that in this day of political enlighten- 
ment, she may abandon compromise and expediency, and 
shape her policies according to justice and truth. - 


Gilding the Vices 


NE of the most contemptible forms of cowardice 

is that which, in order to salve the troubled con- 
science, puts a halo about wickedness. It is bad enough 
to see the evil and to confess lack of courage to resist 
it; it is worse to be so dishonest as to seek justification 
for committing the wrong by painting it as goodness. 
Such shallow hypocrisy is detestable sham. Nevertheless, 
this poor attempt to palliate degradation is a testimony 
to the inherent principles of right and wrong. Even 
when the moral sense, through much misuse, becomes so 
dead or atrophied as no longer to exercise strong control 
over action, it still retains clearness enough of vision to see 
the necessity of drawing a veil over moral ugliness and 
giving it the disguise, transparent though it be, of virtue 
or of beauty. Though men and women of our times who 
are lapsing into pagan ways, are not deifying the vices 
nor calling them virtues indeed, nevertheless, they are 
tricking them out in fine phrases, and the public sense of 
right and wrong is being insidiously perverted. Shame- 
lessness is growing more rampant, but is tolerated and 
even lauded under the plea that it is beautiful, for if 
a thing is beautiful, they argue, it cannot be harmful. 

The chaste reticences of speech and the modest re- 
straints of the eye, once universally recognized, are stig- 
matized as prudery, and those who dare see indecency 
in any spectacle are said to have prurient imaginations, 
(diseased minds, and are recommended with a sneer to 
the psychopath. 

Underneath it all, however, there still persists the re- 
alization that facts are facts, and that clever words can 
never transform impurity into purity. But the “campaign 
of education” is in full swing, the protests of common 
sense against such clear deceit are becoming more and 
more timorous, and since public officials can enforce the 
laws only in as far as they have the backing of public 
sentiment, the stage, the screen, and the dance are revert- 
ing with alarming rapidity to a paganism that twenty 
years ago would have seemed a sheer impossibility. Even 
Catholics are losing their grip on elemental principles, and 
men are taking their daughters to performances to which 
they themselves would have slunk, if at all, only a little 
while ago, with a shameful secrecy. And the plea under 
which they explain their change of attitude, that outrages 
reason, even unenlightened by faith, is that such things 
are beautiful, and if beautiful, they cannot be wrong. 

To deny that such reprehensible productions have in 
them elements of the beautiful would be idle; many of 
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them doubtless make a strong appeal to the eye. Unfor- 
tunately, however, only too often their theme, their pur- 
pose or their tendency is to pander to moral corruption, 
and since the enjoyment of esthetic pleasure is in the 
soul and not the senses, the resultant effect of the differ- 
ent stimuli that stream into the mind, has in it an ad- 
mixture of moral ugliness, which should, and, if the soul 
is sane and healthy, actually does, cause a feeling of 
disgust. If the soul were made up of parts, and could 
segregate its enjoyment of the physical beauty in a 
separate compartment from that in which the moral ug- 
liness were registered, it might possibly be maintained 
that such things were beautiful. As a matter of fact 
the soul is simple, and, the attraction being counterbal- 
anced by the repulsion, it suffers discomfort which 
cannot be the effect of the simply beautiful whose prov- 
ince is to give calm, peaceful, unalloyed pleasure. In 
such cases, either there is no enjoyment at all, or if 
there is a sense of satisfaction, it is not the appreciation 
of the beautiful. Indeed the very artistry with which 
the evil is portrayed is in itself a cause of revulsion of 
feeling, from the very fact that a noble thing is diverted 
from its high purpose to serve ignoble ends. No mat- 
tér how others may think, the Church has no doubt on 


the subject. It condemns outright such hollow sham. 


Enmity for None, but Our Country First 


HAT is the lesson we may draw today from the life 

of Washington. No hatred, not even dislike, for 
any people on earth, but a sincere desire for their true 
welfare, must be our personal feeling, and the principle 
by which our policies are dictated. Almighty God has 
been good to us. Through the guidance of Washington, 
He gave us freedom, a precious gift for which we humbly 
thank Him. The blessing thus vouchsafed us, we com- 
municated, as far as we might, to the oppressed of every 
nation. They came here as to a sure haven of refuge. 
The worthy took root, and their children, drawn from 
many foreign bloods, unite with the children of the older 
stock, to make a people that is neither Celtic nor Ger- 
man, Slav nor Anglo-Saxon, but American. 

So the Father of our country would have wished it. 
And we follow him when we say that we have but one 
flag and but one political creed, “ Enmity for none, but 
our country first.” That creed is not born of selfishness. 
It springs from our earnest desire that what we have 
received from our fathers on this continent may not be 
lessened in our hands. Under our American institutions, 
the sturdy sons and daughters of other lands, found a 
home with us, and brought us new elements of culture 
and genuine advance. The Church, released from the 
shackles of godless bureaucracies, left free to work out 
her Divine mission, has prospered as, perhaps, under no 
other sky, or in any century since her foundation. From 
ocean to ocean, there is scarcely a town or city that does 
not know her, and her work in schools and in institutions 
for the relief of suffering. That Almighty God has been 
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pleased to use our political institutions to give her this 


great field, seems undoubted. As Americans and as 
Catholics, it is our duty to keep alive the invigorating 
spirit of liberty, God’s great gift to us, and to repel at 
any cost of personal advantage, whatever may weaken it. 

There are enemies of this spirit at home, and enemies 
abroad. Washington hated no nation, but he thought it 
well to warn the American people against the danger of 
permanent alliances with nations whose political interests 
are incompatible with our own. The warning is needed 
sorely today. Too close a contact will do them no good, 
and may ruin us. 


Anarchy and Abundance 


AST week the British premier took occasion to warn 
Europe and especially Great Britain against the 
danger of Bolshevism. And it was like Mr. Lloyd George 
to suggest a very simple remedy to cure the great unrest 
that is stirring all nations. He would feed people well 
and send them on their way rejoicing, hoping, no doubt, 
that, their stomachs satisfied, they would curl up in a 
dark corner and sleep peacefully while politicians and 
near-statesmen continued the jugglery which has con- 
verted the world into a cock-pit. 

But, vain the hope. Bread and beer may satisfy the 
aspiration of a wight, but they will leave untouched the 
souls of men aflame with indignation against govern- 
ments that play with human lives as the wanton cat plays 
with a captured mouse. People have been wronged these 
many years: they know it and intend to right the evil, 
bread or no bread, beer or no beer. The very men whom 
they chose to protect their interests, have betrayed them, 
often, alas, under the hypocritical pleas of patriotic neces- 
sity. Territory and trade have been more to premiers 
than the welfare of the masses who lately saw politicians 
of every stripe reaping harvests of shekels from the 
misfortune of nations. Patriotism sent common folk to 
death by millions but kept the politician safe and snug 
at his old trade of deceit and profit. No wonder the 
thrones of the mighty are trembling. And nothing will 
stabilize them again, except a change of heart in govern- 
ments. Rulers of men must put the welfare of their 
people above all other interests of earth. That is the 
reason of their office, not trade, nor other such things. 
How this is to be accomplished is another matter, but 
certain it is that it will be brought about only when 
statesmen turn to God once again and draw from His 
inexhaustible supply the light and strength necessary to 
rule aright. 


On Truth Begetting Hatred 


E learn from the current Dublin Review that one 

of the resolutions taken by Henry Edward Man- 

ning during the eight days’ retreat he made prior to his 
consecration as Archbishop of Westminster was this: 

I purpose to enjoin certain persons in whose prudence and 


charity I can confide to tell me the truth about myself and about 
my work. Somebody. said to me when the election was known: 
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“Now you will never hear the truth again.” Everybody in high 
place stands in a room full of mirrors and sees himself multi- 
plied without end by a servile reflection. 

Just what success Cardinal Manning had in keeping his 
resolution we cannot say, but that it is an excellent one 
not only for prelates to take but also for every person 
whose office makes the truth about himself hard to learn 
there can be no question. For the atmosphere that gen- 
erally surrounds those holding positions of high authority 
is difficult for truth-tellers to breathe, and great courage 
is required both in him who hears and him who speaks 
the truth. The office of royal remembrancer calls for 
great tact and delicacy and the keeper of the king’s con- 
science must be a cautious, prudent man. 

The Grand Turk’s custom of commanding that the 
bearers of bad tidings should be promptly beheaded in 
his presence, seems to have had a tendency, historians 
hint, to discourage plain speaking among the subjects of 
the Sublime Porte, and little Alice, it will be recalled, 
found that the Queen of Hearts’ addiction to ordering 
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indiscriminate decapitations made her Majesty’s loving 
subjects extremely careful what they said. In days of 
old the court fool was often tempted to tell his betters 
the truth about themselves and being only a fool he some- 
times yielded. Then followed a whipping which feel- 
ingly reminded him, no doubt, that truth-born jests are 
not always welcome. 

Adroit flatterers, however, and minimizers of the 
truth wait assiduously on place and office. All royal 
jests are proverbially felicitous and the councilors of 
the king who retain their posts longest are those who are 
quickest to discern the admirable wisdom of the measures 
his Majesty is eager to carry through. There is a strong 
likelihood that those in high office will generally hear 
from a subordinate only what they wish to hear. There- 
fore the statesman or prelate brave and wise enough to 
have prudent, candid friends who will always tell him the 
truth about himself and his work, will find in them such 
valuable aids that he should see all his enterprises prosper 
and his policies triumph. 


Literature 


A LITERARY DICTATOR 


66 OOK coach and to Court,” writes Samuel Pepys in his 

Diary, February 23, 1663, when a play by Mr. John 
Dryden was on the boards, “and there got good places and saw 
‘The Wild Gallant’ performed by the King’s House, but it was 
ill acted, and the play so poor a thing as I never saw almost 

that from beginning to end, I could not, nor can I at this 
time tell certainly which was the Wild Gallant.’”’ Thousands to- 
day resemble the old diarist, and with all their admiration for 
“glorious John” scarcely remember that he wrote “ The Wild 
Gallant,” and a score of tragedies and comedies rhymed and un- 
rhymed like “The Indian Emperor,” “The Maiden Queen,” 
“The Conquest of Granada,” “ All for Love,” “Don Sebastian,” 
“The Spanish Friar,” “ Aurungzebe” and “King Arthur,” 
which last in its acting tired Horace Walpole “to death,” and in 
the reading is likely to perform the same deadly office for any- 
one so ill advised as to take it up. It is not likely, however, 
that our age will add to its literary felonies any interest in the 
immoralities of Dryden’s plays, for while their licentiousness 
might be a bait to some, the dullness, improbabilities and lack 
of real human interest of these unfortunate productions, must 
bar them from success. 

John Dryden, matchless in satire and when harnessing a 
syllogism in verse, had little dramatic instinct. Real human 
beings are rarely found among his Montezumas, and Lindaraxas, 
his Abdelmelechs, Arimants and Zempoallas. His characters 
are not even skilfully made to order, nor by the synthetic 
methods of second-rate dramatists are they built up from a 
cleverly assorted assemblage of qualities. His tragedies are 
marred by “ fustian, bombast and bad English.” In them “ decla- 
mation roars while passion sleeps.” Of his comedies Hazlitt 
says that “ They have all the point that there is in ribaldry, and 
all the humor that there is in extravagance.” 

Dryden wielded no Prospero wand to summon or to allay the 
tempests of the soul. But in the humbler réle of didactic poet, 
of translator, satirist, story-teller in rhyme, poetic restorer of old 
masterpieces, he stands at the head of English writers. As a 
lyric poet, though the author of “ Alexander’s Feast,” the “ Song 





for St. Cecilia’s Day,” and the lines on Mrs. Anne Killigrew 
so admired by Dr. Johnson, is not one of the high priests of 
song, he nevertheless belongs to that’band of less inspired artists, 
undisputed masters of a flawless technique, deft molders of 
stately measures. Seldom is the heart touched, but the ear is 
satisfied with the harmonies, the cadence, the reverberant roll; 
the mind is never carried away by a fine frenzy, but it is dazzled 
by the skill of a performer, who was the master of all the stops 
of his instrument. Emotion, sensibility, sympathy with nature 
or man, are not found in Dryden. He dwelt in no bower of 
romance, opened no magic casement on perilous seas forlorn. 
He ruled from his easy chair in its place of honor at Will’s 
Coffee House in the heart of London. Thence he watched the 
surging tides of life. His head, not his imagination or his heart 
was brought to bear on the problems and the men around him. 
Dryden, is not a creative poet. No character has survived 

from his plays. Victor Hugo can almost make us brlieve that 
Hernani and Ruy Blas are genuinely human, so skilfully does 
he dress and manage these automata. Dryden is denied even 
this unsubstantial gift. He cannot breathe the living soul into 
his dramatic clay. But in satire, as in his arraignment of the 
attempt of the Earl of Shaftesbury to substitute the usurping 
Monmouth for Charles II, when the wine of bitterness goes to 
his head, he leaps from the rank of the mere versifiers, into 
the sacred phalanx of the demi-gods. He then wields a two- 
handed broadsword dipped in Stygian waters of wrath and scorn. 
In “Absalom and Achitophel,” Monmouth as “ Absalom,” 
Shaftesbury as “ Achitophel,” the Duke of Buckingham as 
“Zimri,” go down before this terrible matador to ignominious 
death, only to be preserved for an immortality of infamy. 
Achitophel, 

“In friendship false, implacable in hate, 

Resolved to ruin or to rule the State,” 

Zimri, 

A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome 


(Who) in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon, 


have been preserved in the transparent amber of Dryden’s verse, 
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as securely as in “ MacFlecknoe” Shadwell writhes bound to 


the Dryden whipping-post, for 


“The rest to some faint reason make pretense, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 


Satire and sarcasm are not the weapons of knightly warfare. 
Yet the power with which Juvenal, or Swift wield them, elicit 
our admiration. Dryden belongs to that band of hard-hitting 
literary condottieri and freebooters. Champion of the rhymed 
couplet, swordsman unsurpassed by the rhyming fencers of his 
day, duelist before whom every foe reeled in the first bout, he 
fights like one glorying in his power, reckless, taking no cover, 
and by his passionate thrusts summoning his foe to put forth 
all his skill. 

In spite of all the clay in him, there was the spark of genuine 
manhood in John Dryden. He had his regrettable weaknesses, 
he pandered to a corrupt age, flattered the great, praised Crom- 
well in the “ Heroic Stanzas,” and in the “ Threnodia Augustalis ”’ 
mourned over Charles IJ. But closely as his private life has 
been scrutinized, nothing positively proves that he was not a faith- 
ful husband, an affectionate father; kindly, generous with purse 
and praise to brother-authors like Congreve and Wycherley. 
It was long the fashion to sneer at the sincerity of his conver- 
sion to Catholicism, But impartial scholars no longer cast slurs 
upon it. The conversion had undoubtedly been foreshadowed 
and prepared by his “ Religio Laici.” It brought Dryden little 
material advantage from James II, and the poet with sturdy 
independence, refused to abjure his unpopular and persecuted 
Faith on the accession of William of Orange, or to court his 
royal favor. That he was intellectually convinced of the truth 
of Catholicism and accepted it unflinchingly, there is no reason 
to doubt. It is to be regretted that his pen does not give even 
after his conversion, any ‘unmistakable evidence of a change 
»f heart 

In the “ Religio Laici” “The Hind and the Panther” 
we have some of his best work, in the latter poem, perhaps the 
If he is at any place a master of reasoning in verse, 
it is in “The Hind and the Panther.” Solidity of argument, 
closeness of argumentation, precision and energy of expression 
meet us everywhere in this work, improbable in its conception, 
yet everywhere bearing the stamp of a vigorous mind. In the 
“ Religio Laict” a champion of the Church of England, Dryden 
even while defending her, feels that her halting verdicts, her 
loctrinal indecision and lack of final authority cannot give peace 
to the searcher after truth. 

‘The Hind and the Panther” is a vindication of the Catholic 
Church. Here the Hind is the Catholic Church, the Panther 
the Church of England; the Bear represents the Independents, 
the Wolf the Presbyterians, the Ape the Freethinkers, the Hare 
the Quakers, the Boar the Anabaptists. A strange medley! 
More still the theological discussions of this 
menagerie. But the setting was perhaps needed for Dryden’s 
readers. A purely theological controversy would not have been 
read, but the startling metamorphoses inflicted on the various 
religious bodies by the satirist would draw them. They are 
still lured today, not by the theology, but the magic of the lines, 
the virility of the thought, the close reasoning, the crisp epigram, 
the rounded aphorism. Intellectual grasp of the subject, fire, 
energy, brilliancy, pith, point, these are the Dryden gifts we 
admire. Tenderness, pathos, delicate fancy and the gift of tears 
for him. Even when he tries to transfer them from 
another clime, as in the “Tales” and the “ Fables,” most of 
which should have remained unwritten, or the “ Aeneid,” these 
flowers fade in his grasp. 

His virile qualities meet us also in his prose. Here as in 
didactic and satiric verse, he is a master, Some of his standards 
may appear antiquated, some judgments wrong. Nevertheless 
the author of the “ Essay of Dramatic Poesy” is the founder of 


and in 


very best 


improbable 


were not 
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modern criticism. His hands fashioned those molds, clear-cut 
and shorn of their olden ruggedness, which definitely shaped the 
forms of English prose. For forty years Dryden was the 
undisputed dictator of English letters. Nobler voices have been 
heard, but their solemn harmonies cannot close our ears to the 
echo of that great dictator’s tread, “his long majestic march 
and energy divine.” Joun C. Revrte, S.J. 


DESIRES 


Hid in the wooded country, 
Away from the dinning roar, 

I'd like a little cottage white, 
With a little green half-door ; 


With shutters green and slanting roof. 
There linen white I’d spin, 

And at my work be looking out, 
And flowers be looking in. 


The thrush that builds in the green hedgerow 
His Vesper-song would sing, 

Arbutus trail along the wood, 
With all the buds of Spring. 


I'd like to see the rain come down, 
And the silent snow to fall; 


Then go in glad array to see 
The Maker of it all. 
ANGELA M. KELLy. 
REVIEWS 


A History of France irom the Earliest Times to the Treaty 
By WiLLiAM Stearn Davis, Ph.D., Professor of 
Boston: Houghton 


of Versailles. 
History in the University of Minnesota. 
Mifflin Co, $3.50. 

Drawn by the war into intimate contact with France, French 
life and modes of thought, Americans are naturally eager to 
know more of the history of the country on whose soil so many 
thousands of their fellow-citizens fought in the cause of free- 
dom. Nothing. then could be more timely and more welcome 
than a compact and accurate history of France. Such a history 
requires a rare combination of qualities in the writer. The 
French are a complex and individualistic race, their laws and 
their institutions are different from ours, their temperament, in 
order to be correctly understood, requires in the writer more 
than knowledge, a searching sympathy, and dramatic insight. 
Besides this, the history of France is so interwoven with Ca- 
tholicism, that it remains a closed book to anyone who does not 
grasp the meaning of all that Catholicism stands for, and all 
that it meant for a nation, which for more than one signal serv- 
ice deserved the title of the “Eldest Daughter of the Church.” 

In some respects Professor Davis is qualified for his task. 
He has made a sympathetic study of his subject, admires its 
good points, but is not blind to its shortcomings. France’s great 
achievements stand out clearly from the facts which he has ju- 
diciously. selected, and clearly told. The volume is interesting, 
and though originally intended for the soldiers of our army, 
will appeal to those who wish to have, not a dry recapitulation 
of facts, but a real story. The events are marshalled without 
undue insistence on detail but with a broad grouping of essen- 
tials. It would be impossible for Mr. Davis in the short space 
allotted to him to give a complete analysis of the causes and 
effects of the world-movements in which France played her part, 
but enough is given to bring the narrative out of the groove of 
the mere manual. 

It is hard to see how the Middle Ages, the ages of the great 
cathedrals, of the troubadour, the light-hearted followers of 
the Poor Man of Assisi, of the German minnesingers, of “ Mer- 
rie England,” of the “ Douce France” of the Gestes, of the sing- 
ers of Provence, were quite as dark, cheerless and monotonously 
dull as Professor Davis describes them. The world is laughing 
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a great deal today, but is it as gay as it was then? The sur- 
gery of those days was certainly not at the low ebb which the 
author claims, and if it did derive some benefits from Moorish 
science, the factors contributed have been unduly emphasized. 
On the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, opinions vary now, 
many Catholics maintaining that from a political, economic and 
even religious point of view, the measure was a mistake. But 
in the France of Louis XIV the greatest and the best minds ap- 
proved it. It must not be forgotten that the Huguenot element, 
if not as active as under Richelieu, was forming a State within 
a State, dangerous to the welfare of France, that tolerance in 
the modern sense of the word was unknown, that when Louis 
was driving Protestants out of the kingdom, in numbers far 
smaller than has often been alleged, Geneva and England were 
quite as intolerant of Catholics. Mr. Davis says that great 
prelates who affected to stamp out heresy, did not dare to 
breathe a word against the immoralities of Louis XIV. The 
sermons of Bourdaloue and Bossuet give unmistakable evidence 
of the contrary. He also casts an unmerited slur on the memory 
of Madame de Maintenon, who “affected to be virtuous.” She 
was virtuous; as maid, wife of the poet Scarron, then his widow, 
and finally as the wife of Louis XIV, she was absolutely above 
suspicion. In the account of the events which led up to the 
rupture of the French Republic with the Vatican in 1904, the 
scheme of the “Cultural Associations” designed to enslave the 
Church and make bishops and pastors mere tools in the hands 
of an atheistic: Government, and drafted by M. Briand, is called 
by Professor Davis a “studiously moderate one” and reflecting 
“high credit” on its author. If Mr. Davis had studied the pro- 
visos of: that iniquitous measure more thoroughly, we feel con- 
fident that he would not have made that statement. We heart- 
ily reecho the author’s words that in the splendid fight France 
has just waged for more than four years the deeds she has done 
belong to the “ Golden Book of Liberty.” +,’ &. R. 
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Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. Inclusive Edition, 1885-1918. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 

Almost every line of verse that Mr. Kipling has published 
during the past thirty years or more seems to be included in 
this volume. Though good taste should have suggested that he 
leave out from certain poems offensive stanzas about “ The 
Pope, the swithering neutrals,” and “We know the hells de- 
clared For such as serve not Rome,” etc., he has left them all 
in, and has seen fit to mingle with his few real poems, such as 
the “ Recessional,” a vast quantity of mere verse which he 
should have allowed to be forgotten along with the magazines 
in which it originally appeared. If a discerning anthologist were 
to go through the 772 pages of this volume and pick out the 
pieces that deserve to live, he would probably find when his 
task was done that nearly all the poems he chose were written 
prior to 1895, when the author’s inspiration began to peter out. 

As Mr. Kipling is of course the laureate of British imperial- 
ism, no doubt the appearance of the volume just now, when Eng- 
land as a result of the war has added to her holdings so many 
more thousands of square miles in Asia and Africa, is quite 
The faithful portraits that the author paints of the 
British “Tommy” at home and abroad will probably be the 
portion of his lyrical work that will endure. The poems be- 
ginning with “Bobs” on page 449, and including such well- 
known pieces as “ Danny Deever,” “ Tommy,” “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” 
“Gunga Din,” “The Widow at Windsor,” “The Young British 
Soldier,” “The Men That Fought at Minden” and “ Manda- 
lay ” will no doubt be read in years to come by those who wish 
to learn what the character of the English army’s rank and file 
was during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. For Mr. 
Kipling by the use of the picturesque words and the musical 
rhymes of which he is such a master makes a very real and 
lifelike person out of that “ absent-minded beggar,” the Brit- 
ish soldier who longs to be shipped “somewhere east of Suez 


felicitous. 
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where the best is like the worst” and whose ethical code is 
illustrated by the lines: 
When you’re wounded and left on Afghanistan’s plains, 
And the women come out to cut up what remains, 


Just roll to your rifle and blow out your brains, 


An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier. 
W. D. 


The Grey Nuns of the Far North (1867-1917). By Rev. 
Father P. Ducuaussors, O.M.I. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stuart. 

This well-illustrated and readable volume tells the story of 
the apostolic work done in North-western Canada, amid many 
hardships, by the Grey Nuns of Montreal. Father Duchaussois 
first takes us back to the Congregation’s beginning in 1737 when 
Mother d’Youville, its venerable founder, persuaded three young 
ladies to join her in taking care of the sick poor. Ten years 
later the Hospital of Ville-Marie, Montreal, was put in charge 
of Mother d’Youville and her little flock, and she began to un- 
dertake relief work of all kinds, providing a home for aged 
women, orphan girls, incurables, the insane, foundlings and 
Magdalens. She died in 1771, the cause of her beatification 
was introduced in 1890, and the five great families of her daugh- 
ters in Canada and the United States now number more than 
4000 Sisters. 

But the scope of Father Duchaussois’s book is chiefly an ac- 
count of what the Grey Nuns have done for the Indians of the 
North-west. The pioneers were four Sisters who at the call of 
Bishop Provencher set out from Montreal for the Red River, 
April 24, 1844, and after cheerfully surmounting many difficul- 
ties, opened a school for fifty-four little Indians and half-breeds 
on July 11. The vast Athabaska-Mackenzie region, lying north 
of the sixtieth degree of latitude, was the next missionary field 
of the Grey Nuns. In 1867 a brave little band of Sisters made 
the perilous journey to Fort Providence on the Mackenzie Rive: 
and founded there the Hospital of the Sacred Heart. But th 
hardships the Sisters had to bear were so severe that in 188] 
an order came from their superiors to abandon the Fort Provi 
dence mission. When the nuns were just ready to leave, how- 
ever, another letter came permitting them to stay; soon their 
prospects grew brighter and three years ago the hospital ob 
served its Golden Jubilee. Other chapters in Father Duchaus- 
sois’ interesting book tells how the Grey Nuns _ subse- 
quently built convents at the Nativity Mission on Lake Atha 
baska, Fort Resolution on Great Slave Lake, Fort Smith, Fort 
Simpson and MacMurray. By making a judicious use of the 
Sisters’ letters and journals the author lets his readers see for 
themselves with what cheerful courage the Grey Nuns indured 
the perils and privations of the Arctic wilderness while perform 
ing the spiritual and corporal works of mercy for the Indians, 
whites, Eskimos, and half-breeds of the Great North-west 
Territory. WwW. D 

BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind for February 22 is a Lenten number. | 
begins with the Holy Father’s Christmas Allocution to the Col 
lege of Cardinals. The Pope deplores the growth of godlessness 
in the world and appeals for a revival of the spirit of faith in 
society and in individuals. Father Peter Finlay then answers 
convincingly the question, “Why Should We Pray?” expound 
ing the qualities of successful prayer and meeting objections 
Father Hull tells the best way of making “The Purpose o 
Amendment.” “Some Lenten Substitutes” are then suggested 
for those who cannot fast and the issue ends with other short 
ascetical papers. 





Sacha Gregory’s “Yellowleaf” (Lippincott, $1.50), Maric 
Conway Oemler’s “A Woman Named Smith” (Century, $1.75) 


“and E. M. Forster’s “ Where Angels Fear to Tread” (Knopf, 


$1.60) are new novels that are sure to hold their readers. The 
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first is a story of unusual power and artistry about. the English 
home. of the Dampierre family, the evil genius of which is a 
renowned pianist of depraved morals. The bad influence he 
exerts over “ Jim,” the young heir, is adroitly combatted by Lady 
Mary, an old but keen-minded invalid, and the other characters 
in the book are drawn with equal skill. But the crime that 
brings the story to a dramatic end seems to be justified by the 
author. Mrs. Oemler, whose delightful “Slippery McGee” 
will no doubt be remembered by many of our readers, makes 
South Carolina the scene of her new story. Some two-dozen 
characters, including Sophy Smith, a Brooklyn spinster: who is 
surprised to find herself the heiress of “the Hyndses of Hynds 
House,” her friend, Alicia Gaines, who is proud of her Irish 
descent, Nicholas Jelnik, the handsome rival claimant, Dr. Rich- 
ard Geddes, the village physician, and “The Author” keep 
saying the cleverest things and having the most amusing adven- 
tures. From an artistic point of view the story’s plot involves 
too many improbabilities and the obtuseness of the much-be- 
wooed narrator is incredible. ‘“ Where Angels Fear to Tread” 
is a story of modern England and Italy. The complications that 
follow the marriage of an upper-class English woman with an 
Italian peasant are realistically described by an effective writer 
who knows: how to make his characters, when once created, act 
consistently.’ Philip, Harriet and Miss Abbot are the intruding 
“fools” that undertake to buy Lilia and Gino’s Anglo-Italian 
baby so that it will be reared properly. The tragic issue of their 
scheming is led up to with great literary skill. 


Reviewing in these columns some time ago the Bombay edi- 
tion of Father Hull’s excellent work on natural religion called 
“Man’s Great Concern: the Business of Life,” we recom- 
mended it warmly to catechists, teachers of evidences and to 
the general reader and suggested that it is just the sort of book 
the public schools need to keep them from becoming thorough- 
ly pagan. The enterprising firm of P. J. Kenedy & Sons has now 
brought out a new edition of the work ($1.25 bound in boards; 
$0.35 in paper) with a foreword by Father Wynne. The book 
deserves the widest possible circulation. If the American peo- 
ple could be induced to make their own the sound principles of 
ethics and morality the author lays down and then to apply 
them under his skilful guidance to their daily lives, our coun- 
try’s prospects would be much brighter than they are now. 
Father Hull arranges in catechetical form under five sections en- 
titled “Objective Principles,” “Subjective Principles,” “ Con- 
structional Principles,” “ Duties to God, Ourselves and Other 
People,” and “Various Occupations and States of Life,” the 
correctives for all the moral dangers menacing the civilized 
world today. Catholic publicists should always have conveni- 
ently at hand a copy of “ Man’s Great Concern” to give away. 


The eight essays in “Historic Struggles for the Faith” 
(Herder, $1.30), by John Gabriel Rowe, describe various move- 
ments that took place in England and Irelend during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, with the object of restoring 
liberty of worship to Catholics. The Pilgrimage of Grace, the 
Devon rising in the reign of Edward VI, the “ Norfolk Com- 
motion” of 1549 and the rising of the North in 1569 are the 
subject-matter of the book’s first four chapters and then fol- 
low sketches of Father Luke Wadding, Blessed Edmund Cam- 
pion and Blessed Oliver Plunket. As the last-named martyr’s 
canonization is to take place this coming spring, the good ac- 
count of his career is very timely. That Archbishop Plunket 


was condemned to death chiefly because he was the Catholic 
Primate of Ireland is clear from the remark made by the Lord 
Chief Justice when sentencing him: “ The bottom of your trea- 
son was your setting up your false religion, than which there 
is nothing more displeasing to God or more perfiicious to man- 
kind in the world.” 
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“ Even the names of intoxicants,” urges a Prohibition circular, 


“should be omitted from our literature.” When “Tom” Daly 
saw that he sadly sat him down and sent to Reedy’s Mirror this 
bit of “ Virtuous Blank Verse”: 


Begin with Dickens. Oh, my dear, 
His pen was much too handy 

In praise of pots of bitter 
And tumblersful of 


And Bobbie Burns! We must curtail 
His lines that grow too frisky 

With talks of! “reaming swats” of 
And goblets; * fu’” of 


No tale in praise of any inn, 
Of cellar, vault or garret, 

May say a word of Holland 
Or even table 


Our writers now shall all be dumb 
On things that once were merry; 
No talk shall be of steaming ——-— 
Nor glass of golden 


So, too, the Book of Books must be 
No longer quite divine; 

It tells how One in Gallilee 
Changed water into 


No heights, no depths, beneath our sky, 
But all one perfect level, 

Our country shall be hot and dry 
And saintly as the : 
































Considerable patience is required of the reader who plows 
through the 122 pages of the first comedy in Bernard Shaw’s 
latest volume, “ Heartbreak House, Great Catherine and Play- 
lets of the War” (Brentano’s, $1.75). In his preface to 
“Q’Flaherty, V. C.,” a caustic piece on recruiting in Ireland, 
the author remarks: 

The War Office insisted on approaching them (Irishmen) 
from the point of view of Dublin Castle. They were dis- 
couraged and repulsed by refusals to give commissions to 
Roman Catholic officers or to allow distinct Irish units to 
be formed. To attract them the walls were covered with 
placards headed “ Remember Belgium.” Remember- 
ing Belgium and its broken treaty led Irishmen to remem- 
ber Limerick and its broken treaty; and the recruiting ended 
in a rebellion, in suppressing which the British artillery 
quite unnecessarily reduced the center of Dublin to ruins, 
and the British commanders killed their leading prisoners 
of war in cold blood morning after morning with the effect 
of a long-drawn-out ferocity. On the smouldering 
ruins of Dublin the appeals to remember Louvain were pres- 
ently supplemented by a freak appeal: “Irishmen, do you 
wish to have the horrors of war brought to your own 
Hearths and Homes?” Dublin laughed sourly. 


“ Augustus Does His Bit,” one of the “ playlets of the war,’ 
is an amusing satire on official British incompetence. 





The Boston Evening Transcript’s “ Librarian” recently made 
some judicious remarks about the maunderings of certain re- 
viewers whose “ critical faculty deserts them if a novelist shows 
signs of trying to shock the ‘ Puritans.’” He continues: 

Many of the writers of literary comment are utterly help- 
less as soon as a short-story writer or novelist begins to talk 
about “Art.” If studios and models are mentioned, their 
muscles relax and their hands are palsied. And if the hero, 
or any other character, begins to flirt with another man’s 
wife, it is all up with them. The rest of the book might 
consist of arithmetical tables; they would read it with glazed 
eyes, and commend it as significant. The table of literary 
values seems to be that if the hero has one mistress the novel 
is “significant”; if he has two, it is “compelling”; if he 
has three, one of whom is a “ native” of some kind or other 

(a cannibal lady of complexion rather shady) the book is 

“a superb gesture.” 

Owing to the persistent puffing of writers like those.just de- 
scribed, “The Moon and Sixpence,” another particularly nau- 
seating example: of British “realism,” threatens to become 2 


novel that “everybody is reading.” 
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EDUCATION 
Smith and Towner in Spain 


BETTER title would read “ Smith and Towner kicked out 
of Spain.” On May 21 last, by a bill that has practically 
annihilated the office of Minister of Instruction, government 
monopoly in Spain became past history, after having exerted a 
disastrous influence since 1857. In the light of present agitation 
in our own United States, the ludicrous part of it is, that all the 
spokesmen for autonomy during the past thirty years have ap- 
pealed to the glories of our American institutions of learning. 
The new law is the culmination and fruit of a struggle that 
has been persistent in the Spanish Cameras since 1899. Even 
prior to that time it was fitful. On October 30 of that year 
Sefior Silvela vehemently denounced before Parliament their 
system of ministerial autocracy in things educational. He voiced 
the sentiments of the nation. All true lovers of genuine Spanish 
tradition, of progress, culture and intellectual preeminence, with- 
out distinction of political parties, have since supported the acute 
need of educational autonomy. All had come to realize by bitter 
experience that education is a social function, and cannot be con- 
verted into a government charge without violence to it. Spain 
had taken a bite of a rosy apple, but it was as unwholesome as 
the bite of Adam in the Garden of Paradise. She must be re- 
deemed from her sin. In 1900 Sefior Garcia Alix, then Minister 
of Instruction, issued an appeal to all universities, begging for 
data on the deplorable conditions. He was elaborating a project 
for autonomy even at the sacrifice of his official life. The 
Cabinet fell before he could use the material, but his successor, 
Sefior Conde Romanones, gathered courage, and in company 
with Sres. Barrio Mier and Azcarate, made an eloquent but futile 
attempt to get action. In 1903 and 1905 there was more agita- 
tion on the part of the Representatives, and, more recently still, 
in 1914 and 1917. Evidently Spain, with close to 500 Deputies, 
labors under the same difficulties as our own House of Repre- 
sentatives. There is plenty of talk but little action. Finally last 
vear came the successful bill of Senor Silio. Nominally the 
Minister of Instruction still exists. But his powers have been so 
limited that for all educational purposes he is a nonentity. 


THE UNIVERSITIES PROTEST 


i is significant that the bill satisfies not only the desire of 
Spain at large and the political powers in Parliament, but 
more particularly the intense craving of the Universities them- 
selves. Hitherto they have had existence, not life. They have 
been the starved cur cringing tinder the blows and kicks of 
every passing Minister. National University Assemblies, 
Valencia 1902, Barcelona 1905, Madrid 1915, drew up petitions 
demanding prompt autonomy. On other occasions the seven 
leading Universities, Oviedo, Santiago, Valladolid, Zaragossa, 
Valencia, Salamanca and Madrid, have clamored for radical 
changes. Their spokesmen were such prominent University 
presidents and educators as Sres. Miguel Traviesas, Deulofen, 
Royo Villanova, Iranzo, Gonzalvo, Saez Mufios, and Bonilla San 
Martin. They declared they were tied hand and foot. They 
candidly admitted that “in spite of vast sums expended and the 
number of chairs founded, their present institution in no way 
emulated their glorious predecessors, which for centuries had 
been sending forth professors to adorn the principal Univer- 
sities of Europe and Latin America; and that English, German 
and American Universities—all autonomous—had left them 
far behind.” These men had a right to speak. They were the 
victims as well as the witnesses. Said Sr. San Martin, speaking 
before Parliament in 1914: 
Everything is uniform, everything cold, everything official. 
. . . The University is no long a society of professors and 
students; it is a vast factory of the State. Educa- 
tion has become an industry, the State the manager, the 


professors overseers, the students workmen. The student 
looks on the professor as the traditional obstacle, the pro- 
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fessor looks on the student as a stranger. Thus the founda- 

tion of the University crumbles. The remedy can 
only come through autonomy. Only then can the University 
be responsible for its own acts, only then be praised or 
blamed. 

Since the University has become an industry, we marvel not 
at the frequent strikes, a word, by the way, borrowed from the 
Socialistic lexicon. Unions and the right to strike were recog- 
nized. Ministers Bergamin and Buril gave official sanction, and 
declared attendance at classes free. 


THE Evit or GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


NLY a few of the actual evils under the old system can be 

specified here. The faculties were generally governmental 
pawns, and liable to sudden change with each succeeding Min- 
ister. Interest in pedagogics had fallen to a shameful level. 
The personnel seldom assembled to discuss points of culture 
and progress. Indeed one could hardly expect it to be otherwise, 
either from the indifference of the professors or the scant hope 
of making an unfettered move. The attendance of many of the 
professors left much to be desired. Unity of effort, coopera- 
tion, were wofully lacking, each one following his own whims 
in the matter of studies. Examining boards were professional, 
its members frequently drawn from civil life. Minister San 
Martin in 1914 inveighed against “the unwarranted interfer- 
ence of the State in a function pre-eminently social; the vicious 
organization of examining boards, so false to truth and duty, 
so generously impartial to graduating students, who were granted 
degrees with utter disregard to character and attainments.” The 
President and Deans were looked on as admissible decorations. 
They could not interfere with either professors or students 
except through the office at Madrid. The Ministers attended but 
little to the life of the Universities. No wonder that Spanish 
education has been held up to the scorn of the world. Forma- 
tion and progress were utterly impossible. In particular, no 
consideration was given present needs. Little heed was paid to 
regional industries and necessities, to differences in traditions, 
customs, climate and language. An agricultural center had prac- 
tically the same courses as the legal, mechanical or purely 
cultural. The attendance of students was whimsical and noto- 
rious. Scant during the year, it became enormous the last 
months of the course. Youth looked on the institutions 
factories of degrees and acted accordingly. In a word the Uni- 
versities had been denaturalized. They had no vivifying prin- 
ciple, no soul. They operated like mechanical toys; Madrid held 
the strings. They had no incentive, no competition, no initiative. 
They were enslaved. They had to be emancipated. They have 
been emancipated. Intellectual Spain may now take her right- 
ful place among the nations. 


as 


Do WE Wish EDUCATIONAL SLAVERY ? 


| Be might be interesting to make further studies in contrast. 
English, German and American universities, where progress, 
efficiency and pre-eminence are undoubted, all have autonomy. 
France on the contrary is still enslaved, and since the year 1896 
has been demanding educational freedom. Italy has been fight- 
ing for autonomy still longer, but particularly since 1908 under 
the leadership of ex-Minister of Instruction Credari. Portugal, 
the Argentine Republic and other South American countries are 
in the same condition as France. Spain, poor, despised Spain, 
has been the first to reach the light after the long, dark struggle. 

What Spain did to regain freedom must be done by our own 
country to preserve freedom and all that it imports. Propaganda, 
but especially influence, brought to bear on Spanish Representa- 
tives in Parliament produced results. Let the fathers of families 
take up their pen. At this crucial moment the minds of parents 
should be penetrated with a sense of the impending evils. 
Letters of protest should reach Washington by tens of-thousands. 
We should see, the danger and act. We are still a republic. In 
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the triumph of the tendencies of which the Smith-Towner bill 


is an example, we shall no longer be. 
Joseph A. Vaucuan, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Checking the High Prices 

IGH prices are closely connected with the increase in mone) 
circulation. The-greater the amount of currency in use the 
higher the prices will inevitably climb. Mapping out the curve 
of the fluctuating prices we find that it closely follows a similar 
‘urve which can be drawn to indicate the varying amount of 
money placed in circulation at successive periods of time. In 
plain words, the more we spend, the higher the prices will soar. 
The increase in money circulation is attributed in part to 
the common use of checks and paper currency, which have al- 
most entirely displaced the gold and silver coins. The former 
market and the latter are used 
merely to supply the necessity of “small change.” It is easy to 
fill out a check. A few dollars more or less, in simple script, 
make no startling impression.on the imagination. It is almost 
as easy to carry about a quantity of paper money that vanishes 
mysteriously, no matter how great its value. Thrift is forgotten 
and the madly cavorting prices set at defiance all the Govern- 
ment efforts to regulate or hold them in check. There is no 
an economic fact, and popular extravagance must 


have disappeared from the 


evasion of 
bear its economic consequences : 
You may scout and you may hound me, 
But you cannot get around me, 

Not with all your brilliant sophistry and tact; 
If you try it, I will jar you. 
Ah, you ask: “ Well then who are you?” 

I’m the Obvious, the Economic Fact. 
is true here in the economic is true also in the moral 

Moral principles cannot be ignored with impunity. 

Christian moderation alon unto the healing of 
We have been living through a hysteria of mad and wast 
common good. 


What 
order 
can he the na 
trons 
ful spending without any consideration for the 
Cumulative evidence could be piled mountain high, were any 
illustrations needed. We must therefore pay the cost. 


Tue Locic or Hicu Prices 


he OLLOW closely this logic: Careless buying and lavish ex 
High prices double wages. Doubled 
and render them permanent, 


penditure raise prices. 
wages in turn necessitate high prices 
to the great distress of a vast portion of the population whose 
ainfully accumulated thus half their 
or whose salaries do not keep pace with the dizzy flight 


savings ar reduced to 
value, 
So the vicious circles continue and 
But 
irculation, prices can be maintained, wages 
kept within limits and afford the 
idequate livelihood, while profits, also, can then be systematically 
reduced by wis¢ Thus 
‘reated for the entire land, a prosperity in which all alike can 


the soaring cost of living 
of the 


moderate 


the misery people increases. with less money in 


can be 
worker an 


reasonable yet 


regulations a sound prosperity will be 


share, laborer, employer and consumer, to the detriment of no 
single class. Virtue indeed is profitable for all things, and we 
shall look in vain for a better code of: economic wisdom than 


the Ten Commandments, Vice is its own punishment, whether 
in the national disorder that it breeds or in the individual un- 
happiness it begets, whether in the petty life of the despicable 
profiteer or in the sodden slums of the modern city. 


INDUSTRIAL CAusFs or HicH PrRIcEs 


HERE are still other and most important causes of high 
prices, too large to be considered here in detail. The dis- 
istrous effects upon prices due to strikes and lock-outs is obvious 
to the most superficial thinker. The consumer will often be 


forced to pay the fearful cost-of both. .Under-production on 
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the part of labor, the rendering of but a fraction of a day’s 
work while demanding a full day’s wage, must all be balanced 
in the ledger out of the consumer’s purse. There. is a_ strict 
limit to the wages that an industry can yield without injustice 
to the whole community, as there is a strict limit to the profits 
that an employer may reap. Labor as well as capital can turn 
profiteer and, in true Dick Turpin style, hold up the public, not 
indeed on the old-time highway, but in the market-place. 

Finally, it is a mistake to think that when wages have reached 
to unprecedented heights there must then be an end to discon- 
tent. With religion ignored, this may only mark the beginning 
of still more terrible confusion. Religion alone can bring the 
ultimate relief and demand equal justice and charity for all: 
labor, capital and the consumer. High wages in themselves are 
no more a solution than high profits. Both wages and profits 
should be, so far as possible, in proportion to each one’s con- 
tribution to industry and conformable to the welfare of all the 
citizens. This is Christian economics. Such a policy alone can 
reduce prices to their normal level, provided that the virtue of 
moderation is duly practised, for the love of God and the love 
of the neighbor. 

Here then are some of the serious economic questions whose 
relation to morality and religion has now been made sufficiently 
obvious. They open up the great problems of the regulation 
of industries, prices, wages, profits, storage, transportation and 
marketing, to whatever extent the common good may require 
such measures. The wisdom of the gilds in the Middle Ages 
consisted in fixing both wages and profits in the interest of the 
consumer, while giving a just return to both laborer and em- 
ployer. The principles of the Church were then applied to eco- 
nomic problems, and until this is done again in our day we look 
in vain for a satisfactory solution. 


COOPERATION 


} UT there is still one point of supreme consequence in the 

problem of high prices to be mentioned here. Labor is 
organized, capital is organized. It is well that the consumer 
also should be organized. 

“Go to; let me establish the Great A. B. C. Emporium. I will 
furnish the neighborhood with supplies and will repay myself 
with profits.” That, as it has been well expressed, is the cap- 
italistic method. 

“Go to; let us establish the Great A. B. C. Emporium. We 
will furnish ourselves with supplies and pay a man wages to 
run it for us.” That is the cooperative way. Centers where 
goods are sold cooperatively are everywhere set up, and the 
profits go to the buyers. Cooperation has been definitely recom 
mended by the American Bishops.iu their Social Reconstruction 
program as a means by which the majority can be instructed to 
become in course of time owners also, in part at least, of the 
means of production, not by any violent revolution, but by a 
natural and Christian evolution of economic methods. “They 
can be enabled,” says the document cited just now, “to reach 
this stage gradually through cooperative productive societies and 
copartnership arrangements.” But cooperative trading is a 
stepping-stone towards cooperative production. 

As a-matter of fact the most stupendous productive enter 
prises are carried on, usually upon the wage system, by th« 
English cooperative trading societies. The following is taken 
from the directors’ report of the Cooperative Wholesale ‘Society, 
Limited, of England, for 1918: 

The sales last year were 65,000,000 pounds, of which 17,- 
596,000 pounds represented production from our own works. 
Among the goods prepared in the cooperative factories. were 
726 ewts. of cocoa and chocolate weekly; 546 tons of. soap 
every week; 1,267,544 sacks of flour and wheatmeal; 52,- 
614,908 cigarettes; 129,971 cwts.» of margarine ;. 922,347 pairs 
of boots; these figures being for the half year. In-addition, 
there were thousands of pounds worth of textiles, clothing, 
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furniture, domestic ironware, paint, etc., and dairy produce, 
milk, vegetables and fruit from our farms. 


Here then is a large question: the elimination of the middle- 
man and the profiteer, with all their works and profits; the 
latter to be kept snugly in ‘the purse of the citizen buyer. 


A Worp or CAUTION 


ET the problem is not so simple that it does not call. for a 


word of serious caution. Cooperative enterprises, especially 
where they have as yet been little tried, may end in failure. The 
way towards cooperation too is strewn with the skeletons of 
past adventurers. This is true particularly of the United States. 
Cooperation can advance only in proportion as the working 
people are trained in cooperative management and principles, 
and as Albert Sonnichsen, secretary of the Cooperative League 
of America, rightly says, the training of the directors them- 
selves is not the least important part of this work: “The man 
trained in private business is apt to be a failure in cooperative 
business, even if he has the cooperative business in his soul.” 
Yet it is the experience of this same cooperator that: “ Wherever 
the workers have begun humbly and cautiously, carefully study- 
ing the road before them, as in Great Britain and all the other 
European countries, they have steadily forged ahead.” At all 
events it is of the utmost importance for us clearly to under- 
stand this modern movement, so completely in harmony with 
Catholic tradition, and to place ourselves in sympathy with it. 
Cooperation is the watchword for the future. 

JoserpH Huss tein, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Victims of 
Spiritism 

ERSONS who seek communication with the spirit world by 
consulting the ouija-board and similar practices are likely to 
end by completely losing control of their reason. Such is the 
experience of one of the leading American psychopathologists. 
As quoted by the Universal Service, Dr. William J. Hickson, 

director of the Chicago Psychopathic Laboratory, says: 


We've been getting dozens of Spiritualists in here, as well 
as ouija-board fans and séance habitués. The advertising 
that Spiritualism has received is slowly turning the attention 
of all the praecox victims to it, and if it keeps on we will 
find practically every demented, semi-demented, under- 
developed and praecox case in the country talking with the 
other world. 

Those not mentally diseased may by such practices readily 


come to the same abnormal state, ending in intellectual as well 
as spiritual ruin. 
Announcement of the American 
Bishops’ Joint Pastoral 
O** of the notable events in American Catholic life will 
be the joint Pastoral of the Hierarchy of the United 
States, that is to be read in the churches on February 22, the 
most appropriate of all days, since it is the first Sunday of Lent 
and the birthday of the great Father of our country. It is the 
first time in thirty-five years that the Hierarchy has issued a 
united message. The last occasion was after the Council of Bal- 
timore, in 1884, when seventy-six Bishops addressed less than 
7,000,000 Catholics. Our numbers have almost increased three- 
fold since that day, and the united action which this message is 
to inaugurate should be productive of the most far-reaching 
results. It is important, therefore, that this great movement 
should be mightily upborne by the power of prayer. Every 
Catholic man, woman and child who can approach the Holy 
Table should on that day receive the Body of Christ for the 
intentions of the Holy Father and of the Bishops and for the 
welfare of Church and country. Urging this general Communion 
the National Catholic Welfare Council says: 
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It is-a call which must be heeded, and which already has 
initiated a nation-wide movement to carry out the: desire 
of the Hierarchy. Men, women and children are pledging 
themselves to approach the Holy Sacraments on February 
22; and communities of Religious throughout the land are 
“praying daily for the success of this most commendable 
movement. It will be a most powerful demonstration of 
harmony, of unity and of spirituality; a demonstration that 
unquestionably -will appeal with tremendous force to a world 
shattered into contentious fragments, sundered by conflict- 
ing and mutually irreconcilable ideas, and betrayed by tue 
false gods of materialism in which it has so vainly placed its 
trust. Rich and poor, capitalist and workman, young and 
old, should unite as children of Almighty God in this 
‘supreme act of faith, hope and charity. 


The Pastoral to be issued will insist upon sound principles of 
reconstruction. It will discuss the questions of marriage and 
divorce, industrial relations, national and international conditions, 
education, and the absolute need of the power of Christianity. It 
will finally urge every individual within the Fold to do his or 
her duty, both as a Catholic and a citizen, for the establishment 
of a permanent peace based on justice and Christian charity. 


Private Propaganda and 
Public Opinion 

~tHORTLY before the war a New York newspaper census 

showed that there were no fewer than 1,200 regularly em- 

ployed and accredited press agents active in our country. Such 

is a statement made by Mr. Frank I. Cobb, the editor of the 

New York World, in an address recently incorporated in the 
Congressional Record, He adds: 


How many there are now I do not pretend to know; but 
what I do know is that many of the direct channels to news 
have been closed, and the information for the public is first 
filtered through publicity agents. The great corporations 
have them, the banks have them, the railroads have them; all 
the organizations of business and of social and _ political 
activity have them, and they are the media through which 
news comes. Even statesmen have them. 

These publicity agents, on the whole, are a very able body 
of men, and in some respects they perform a highly valu- 
able service; but at the same time they are essentially attor- 
neys for their employers. Their function is not to proclaim 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, but to 
present the particular state of facts that will be of the great- 
est benefit to their clients—in short, to manipulate the news. 
A great deal of the confusion of public opinion today is the 
direct product of that system. 


Referring to the coal strike as a pertinent illustration, Mr. 
Cobb asks: “ What are the essential merits of it? Do you 
know? If you do, you are very fortunate. I don’t, although 1 


have spared no efforts to get at the facts, many of which lie 


farther underground than the coal itself.” Both operators and 
miners are active through their publicity agents. But this, as 
he. says, is not the worst danger. Like the marauding soldiers 
who terrorized Europe after the Thirty Years’ War, 


Bands of propagandists are wandering around, terroriz- 
ing public opinion, and trying to frighten it into submission 
to.theories of government that are strange to American 
institutions. Some of these marauders represent radical- 
ism and some reaction, but there is a striking similarity in 
their methods. Radicalism appeals to violence against reac- 
tion, and reaction appeals to violence against radicalism. 
One menaces with threats of the torch and the bomb, and 
the other with threats of the rope and the rifle. Both pro- 
fess to be champions of human freedom. Radicalism pre- 
tends to be engaged in restoring ‘human Hberty to its primi- 
tive simplicity; and reaction, wrapped in the Stars and 

. Stripes, is ready to have every body else die for the Constitu- 
tion as it thinks the Constitution ought to be interpreted. 


To preserve both liberty and order, to punish sedition 
and yet to curb the equally insidious powers of reaction that 
have unlimited wealth for their campaign of propaganda, is no 
easy task. But greatest of all is the difficulty of learning the 
facts themselves on which our unbiased judgment should be 
based. False propaganda, with the hatred and hysteria created 
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by it in the war, has made odious even the very name of “ Ameri- 
canization.” 





An Object Lesson for 
Capital and Labor 


HE following is the leading editorial of the elaborate “ an- 

nual labor review” number of the Labor Advocate, the offi- 
cial organ of the Building Trades Council of Cincinnati and 
vicinity: 

In extending to union labor the greetings of the season, 
the editor of this paper begs to remind them that the period 
of reconstruction and readjustment through which we are 
now passing is probably one of the most critical in the his- 
tory of the world. Torn and racked by the stress of war 
the emotions of mankind have been put to such a severe 
strain as to have overcome the judgment which prevailed 
in calmer days. As a result we are witnessing the spectacle 
of class-strife with exaggerated perspective, egotistic vain- 
glorious struggles with total disregard for a fellow-man’s 
rights and a hysterical fear of being left in the lurch through 
suspicion of the other man’s motive. 

If ever there was a time when calm judgment and a strict 
sense of justice were imperative it is now. As members of 
organized labor we are taught to regard justice as the very 
“cement and support of civil society” and that we should 
never “deviate from the minutest principle thereof.” It 
behooves us to set an example for others and thus demon- 
strate our fitness to be leaders in all the crafts of industry. 
Let us remember that whatever be our station in life, be it 
high or be it humble, we each and every one of us have a 
sphere of influence and that by the principle on which the 
very life of our civilization depends we can help to show 
others the path in which their duty lies. 

In all discussion bearing upon the vital topics of the day 
let us never allow passion to sway us. Let us refrain from 
expressing extravagant opinions. Let us be moderate both 
in speech and demeanor. Let us listen to both sides of the 
story and then judge with candor. Let us ever keep before 
our mind’s eye the single thought that as the Almighty 
Father created us all in His own image and placed us here 
on earth, we have a Divine mission to perform even though 
we may be ignorant of its end and that the rights of one 
man are as dear to him as the rights of another. 

To these words we can but say, “ Amen.” They are an object- 
lesson for those who fail to see any good in the existing labor 
unionism. If capital and labor will live up to such high and 


Christian ideals, the millenium is near at hand. 


A Colored Priesthood for 
the Colored Race 


VERY bitter complaint is made by a Catholic Negro in the 

January number of the Crisis, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. It is directed against “the deplorable discrimina- 
tion of the Catholic Church towards Negroes.” He had 
conceived an earnest desire to become a priest and was confirmed 
by his pastor in the belief that he was possessed of the proper 
dispositions. But after making every possible effort, he says, he 
still found the doors of every seminary and religious community 
closed to him by reason of his race. Colored young men and 
women, he further continues, are not admitted to Catholic high 
schools and colleges, and are nevertheless persuaded not to 
attend those under Protestant influence. In extreme bitterness 
of heart he concludes: “ We are governed by the most prejudiced 
men on this continent, who impose their conditions upon us and 
tell us it is God’s will.” It may be well to examine carefully 
this indictment, that we are obstructing the path of the Catholic 
colored people towards culture, refinement and the attainment 
of the highest ambition that a Catholic young man can conceive, 
the holy priesthood. The Church in the United States has made 
the strongest appeals for our Catholic Negro missions, but with 
slight success. The need of liberally supporting institutions of 
higher education for the Negro has been most earnestly insisted 
upon by those interested in this work within the Church. It is 
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very gratifying also to notice that the Society of the Divine 
Word has now raised the slogan: “ A colored priesthood for the 
colored race.” For the South in particular there is need of a 
colored clergy. Quite properly do the Fathers of the Divine 
Word stress the words of Pope Benedict XV in this regard: 
For as the Church of God is catholic and is a stranger 
to no nation and no race, it is but fitting that helpers be 
drawn from every nation, whom their countrymen may fol- 
low as their superiors and their guides. Wherever a sufh- 
cient native clergy, well instructed and worthy of their voca- 
tion is found, there, we may safely affirm, the work of the 
missionary is gloriously crowned and the Church itself 
solidly established. 

On the Catholics of America, as our missionaries rightly say, 
rests the blame that no satisfactory provisions have hitherto been 
made for the higher education of the colored race in America 
and the development of vocations to the priesthood. Those in- 
terested in this question are asked to communicate. with the Rev. 
P. Wendle, S.V.D., 1914 18th Avenue, Meridian, Mass. 





Death of Great Catholic 
Assyriologist 
_ death at London of Father John Nepomucene Strass- 
maier, S.J., marks the passing of one of the world’s most 
noted Assyriologists. He was born in Bavaria, May 15, 1846, 
and entered the German Province of the Society of Jesus in 
1865. He was called into the ambulance service during the 
Franco-Prussian war, and like his fellow-religious was rewarded 
by expulsion in Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. Thus he found his 
way to England where he became famous for his Assyriological 
studies. The London Tablet in its detailed obituary notice 
says of his early work: 


He applied himself with diligence to the reading, tran- 
scription, codifying and elucidation of the numerous cunei- 
form tablets and inscriptions treasured in the British Mu- 
seum. With rare skill and deftness of hand he not only 
lithographed the wedge-shaped marks of which these in- 
scriptions consist, but was singularly felicitous in breaking 
up the close agglomerations of arrow heads into words, 
names and dates. These transcriptions he eventually pub- 
lished, with translations, in a series of “ Texte,” “ Wérter- 
verzeichnisse,” “ Inschriften,” etc., from 1882 to 1900. Of a 
later date were his reports on some remarkable tablets, 
bought at a high price by the Berlin Academy, which paid 
him the compliment of sending them over for his study; 
some of the most costly of these Father Strassmaier pro- 
nounced to be not genuine. His discoveries were highly 
appreciated by Orientalists, and on one occasion a congress 
of them rose to their feet to welcome him as he entered the 
hall where he was to lecture. 


Of particular interest was a work undertaken by him in 
collaboration with Father Joseph Epping, S. J., the famous 
astronomer, to verify the prevailing conjectures as to the 
astronomical knowledge possessed by the Babylonians. His 
fellow-religious was won to attempt the laborious task of test- 
ing by mathematical calculation the Babylonian Calendar- 
Tablets and Observation-Lists. After eight years the results of 
their combined studies were published in the work, “ Babylonian 
Astronomy, or the Chaldeans’ Knowledge of the Starry Skies.” 
Discussing this work the Liverpool Catholic Times adds: 


Father Strassmaier had almost a passion for new or 
strange languages. Nothing interested him more than a 
Chinese newspaper, or a Persian inscription, or a New 
Testament from the S. P. G. in some freshly discovered 
Indian dialect. An affable, good-natured scholar and divine, 
he was a favorite everywhere, with the Assyriologists of 
= ae Museum, and among all comers to Farm-street 
Church. 


In his priestly function we are told of him that his confes- 
sional was one of the most frequented, and numbers of priests 
and laymen came to him for confession in the Fathers’ residence. 
Science and asceticism were happily blended in this great 
Catholic scholar. 
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